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CONFERENCE TO CONSIDER FREE NAVIGATION OF THE DANUBE 


Discussion of U.S. and Soviet Draft Conventions 


STATEMENTS BY AMBASSADOR CAVENDISH W. CANNON! 
Chairman of the U.S. Delegation 


Points of Difference * 


In closing the debate on the Soviet Union and 
the United States drafts yesterday, the Delegate 
of the Soviet Union mentioned several points of 
difference which are important to the very sub- 
stance of our discussion. 

First as regards the approach of this conference 
to the whole problem: 


Mr. Vyshinsky said, “I would say in general that 
what is acceptable in the United States draft can 
be found in the Soviet draft and what is not in 
the Soviet draft cannot be accepted. It cannot 
be accepted either by the Soviet Delegation or by 
the six riparian states.” 


Mr. President, if that is the firm position it 
would mean that it is almost useless for the con- 
ference to go through the motions of committee 
discussion. I feel sure Mr. Vyshinsky did not 
mean just that. I am indeed sui to go into com- 
mittee and I truly hope that all of us will in fact 
be willing to hear each other and seek some area 
of agreement. 

The principal points of the United States pro- 
posal to which serious objection has been raised 
are these: (1) The language of article 1; (2) The 
powers to be given to the commission; (3) Rela- 
tionship with the United Nations; (4) Member- 
ship of the commission. 

Let me say just a few words on each of these 
points. 

Mr. Vyshinsky says that our article 1 “defeats 
the principles” accepted by the Four Powers in 
1946 in the peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania. He says that it “deviates” from the 
formula set forth in the United States draft pre- 
amble. Comparing the two texts, just what is the 
significant difference? The preamble says: “Navi- 
gation on the Danube shall be free and open to 
the nationals, vessels of commerce and goods of 
all states on a footing of equality in regards to 
port and navigation charges and conditions for 
merchant shipping.” 
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Article 1 says: “International navigation on 
the Danube River system shall be free and open 
to the vessels of commerce, goods and persons of 
all states on a footing of entire equality without 
discrimination.” 

Comparing the two texts, what is the significant 
difference? It is the phrase in our article 1, “with- 
out discrimination.” 


I shall not dwell in implications. 

But there is, of course, no real discrepancy. Mr. 
Vyshinsky has had a lot of experience in drafting 
agreements. He knows that a preamble sets the 
background and outline to be developed in sub- 
sequent articles. But if this language “defeats 
the principles” of the earlier formula, then the 
earlier language was an empty formula. To the 
United States it was not an empty formula at 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, nor in the 

ace treaties. We meant it then and we mean 
it now. To us the “freedom of navigation” means 
more than allowing a vessel to move through the 
water. It means access to port facilities and those 
other things set out in our draft articles which in 
fact are merely an elaboration of the term “condi- 
tions for merchant shipping” which is in the pre- 
amble to which no objection has been raised. 

The provisions of article 1 of the Soviet draft 
were agreed upon almost two yearsago. The peace 
treaties have been in effect for almost a year. Still 
the Danube River has not resumed its normal traf- 
fic. Though the United States has persistently 
tried for the past three years to open up the river, 
there is no movement across the United States— 
Soviet occupation line in Austria. 

This relative stagnation on the river is clear 
evidence that the Soviet article is not enough. 
Practical provisions in the convention are needed 
if a revival of commerce is to be encouraged. 


1 mr. Cannon is U.S. Ambassador to the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia. 

2Made on Aug. 7, 1948, before the Conference and re- 
leased to the press in Washington on Aug. 9, 1948. Printed 
from telegraphic text. 
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Article 17 of the United States draft was criti- 
cized on the ground that it is contrary to the prin- 
ciple of sovereignty and equal rights of states. In 
its judgment rendered in August 1923 in the case 
of the 8S. S. Wimbledon regarding the refusal to 
permit a foreign vessel to pass through the Kiel 
Canal, the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice said : : 

“The Court declines to see in the conclusion of 
any treaty by which a state undertakes to perform 
or refrain em performing a particular act an 
abandonment of its sovereignty. No doubt any 
convention creating an obligation of this kind 
places a restriction upon the exercise of the sover- 
eign rights of the state, in the sense that it re- 

uired them to be exercised in a certain way. But 
the right of entering into international engage- 
ments is an attribute of state sovereignty.” 


In so far as the rights of riparian states are con- 
cerned, the provisions of articles 17 and 18 of the 
Soviet draft establish special river commissions 
on the maritime Danube and at the Iron Gates 
which are much more subject to abuse than article 
17 of the United States draft. 

Under articles 17 and 18 of the Soviet draft, 
two states would have complete authority to con- 
trol the Danube gateway to and from the sea and 
two other states, complete authority at the impor- 
tant Iron Gates sector of the river. Such an ar- 
rangement can hardly be compatible with the 
rights of the other riparian states on the fluvial 
Danube. 

While the United States draft has been repre- 
sented as a grave threat to the sovereign rights 
of the riparian states, the argument has been pre- 
sented that the joint shipping companies organ- 
ized in Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia are 
in no sense a derogation of the sovereignty of these 
states. It has been denied that Soviet participa- 
tion in joint companies constitutes Soviet control. 
It has been asserted that the sovereignty of these 
countries is in no way infringed because the chair- 
men of the companies are always nationals of the 
country concerned, The important fact is not the 
nationality of the chairman, but the fact that in 
Hungary and Rumania, in any event, the general 
managers of the companies, in whom resides the 
effective control, are Soviet citizens. 

In our discussion in the committee, I shall docu- 
ment in detail the privileged position of the joint 
companies. 

I am surprised that the Soviet Delegate, with 
his wide experience in United Nations affairs 
would interpret article 25 of the United States 
draft as giving the Economic and Social Council 
full responsibility for the implementation of the 
principle of freedom of navigation on the Danube. 
I think he would not seriously argue that associa- 
tion with the United Nations would deprive the 
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riparians of their rights and prerogatives as sov- 
ereign states. 

I am certain that he understands the procedures 
and powers of the Economic and Social Council 
well enough to know that its activities are limited 
to discussion and recommendation. 

The Soviet Delegate has also objected to article 
42 providing for the settlement of disputes through 
the United Nations if not first resolved by the com- 
mission. The United Nations was created for the 
express purpose of providing machinery for the 
pacific settlement of disputes. 

I agree with the Soviet Delegate that article 10 
of the United States draft concerning membership 
on the commission raised one of the major issues 
before thisconference. I feel that some additional 
comment is required concerning the United States 
position on membership. My previous statement 
set forth the basis upon which the United States 
rests its claim for participation. Such claim was 
not and is not related to the prewar statistical 
pane of United States shipping on the river, 

ut upon the broader aspects of our interest in 
European economic development and our responsi- 
bilities under present and contemplated future 
treaties bringing the war to a close. 

Let us not teeae: the direct interest of the United 
States which occupies a riparian position on the 
Danube. The German sector of the Danube and 
the German Danube fleet are inseparably connected 
with the problems of this river. A Danube con- 
vention cannot ignore this important sector of the 
river. Until a sovereign German Government is 
established and is granted full participation in a 
Danube regime, the United States will be respon- 
sible for representing German riparian interests, 

Let us also be realistic about Austria. I assume 
that other riparian states are deeply interested in 
the development of the entire Danube as an arte 
of commerce and for this Austria’s central posi- 
tion, trading potentialities, and the great river 
port of Vienna are all important. If the views of 
this important riparian state are not taken into 
consideration in drafting the convention and Aus- 
tria does not become a party to it and does not 
immediately become a member of the commission, 
the river will remain cut in two. The new regime 
would not be able to function as envisaged in either 
the Soviet draft or the United States draft. The 
declaration of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
which the Soviet Delegate has cited, does not bar 
Austria from such participation. 

We also believe that non-riparian states should 
be represented on the commission. I gave the 
reasons for this view in my statement on last 
Wednesday.’ I wish now only to re-emphasize the 
importance which we attach to it. 

Since we now turn to a resolution referring all 
texts to a committee, I felt it necessary to restate 


* Aug. 4; printed in BuLteTIn of Aug. 15, 1948, p. 197. 
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these points of the American draft before closing 
the general discussion. 


Amendment to Preamble of Soviet Draft‘ 


Mr. Chairman, in submitting the American pro- 
posal for amendments to the preamble, we decided 
to adopt the greater part of the Soviet text, al- 
though there were several passages we would have 
expressed differently. Therefore, we could en- 
dorse the French proposal just defeated by the 
usual vote. The American amendment is a rela- 
tively simple one. There is an amendment to the 
third paragraph which would then read : 


“U.S. S. R., United Kingdom and Northern Ire- 
land, United States, France, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, Ukrainian S. S. R. and 
Yugoslavia ; 

“Whereas, the Council of Foreign Ministers 
have on 12th December 1946, decided to call a con- 
ference to work out a new convention regarding 
the regime of navigation on the Danube, to be com- 
— of representative states referred to above; 
an 

“Desirous of providing free navigation on the 
Danube in accordance with the interests of all 
nations and with due regard to the sovereign rights 
of the Danube states maa in order to strengthen the 
economic and cultural relations of the Danube 
states between themselves and other nations, and 
recognizing that conditions of economic well-being 
and peaceful relations among nations should be 
promoted on the Danube in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations; 

“Have resolved to conclude a convention regard- 
ing the regime of navigation on the Danube and 
for that purpose have appointed the undersigned 

lenipotentiaries who, after the presentation of 

ll powers, found in good and ine form, have 
agreed to the following.” 


The purpose of this change is that the paragraph 
give explicit recognition to the principle that the 
problems of the Danube are intimately connected 
with broader world problems. The Danube area 
will be more prosperous and secure if there is 
full recognition of the economic ties between Danu- 
bian and other nations, both to East and West. 
Peoples along this great waterway are well aware 
of that fact. We are convinced that to single out 
the interests of the riparian states as the sole con- 
cern of this convention and separate them from 
the interests of other nations is a fundamental 
mistake. It would be harmful in the long run to 
both the riparian states and nonriparian nations. 
The first change suggested in the American amend- 
ment is a recognition that developments along the 
river are of concern to nonriparian states. As 
mentioned in my earlier statements, the United 
States feels that a number of nonriparian states 
for a variety of reasons have clear interests in 
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conditions along the Danube and in the mainte- 
nance of freedom of navigation. We also think 
that recognition of this interest by the convention 
is of direct benefit to the welfare of the peoples 
of the whole Danube area and would not interfere 
with or weaken sovereignty of the Danube states. 

Within this region are Bootes of idle ships 
today. We should like to see active trade, that 
could be moving today, resumed as soon as possible, 
and it is the purpose of this convention to aid in 
bringing those conditions about. We know that 
railway systems suffered greatly during the war, 
that roadbeds are in bad condition. It is hard to 
find maintenance materials to keep them going. 
There is t distress in many parts of Europe 
even in this region, and here is a great inland 
waterway not contributing its part. 

A statement a few minutes ago was made by the 
Rumanian Delegation, that Rumanian ships are 
“up the river”. I don’t know what “up the river” 
may mean. If it means ships are in that part of 
the Danube under United States control, I wish to 
state here and now that there are no Rumanian 
ships in that part of the river under American 
control. The Rumanian Government put in a 
claim on 18 ships. Eighteen ships were released 
in the area of the Danube over which Americans 
have control. There are now none left there. If 
it is a question of ships “up the river” they must be 
in some other zone where Americans have no con- 
trol, where so far as the Danube is concerned the 
United States has little contact or say. 

The second paragraph of the American amend- 
ment must be clear to all. The United States has 
made known here that it supports effective rela- 
tionship between the new Danube convention and 
the United Nations. Problems that will concern 
the new commission will be of importance to all 
Europe and to the world. If it is to be the intent 
of the new commission to recognize these broader 
implications of the problem, some recognition of 
the United Nations role appears essential. We all 
know that the United Nations itself is conscious of 
the problems of this area and would like to con- 
tribute in a solution of these problems. This was 
shown by the request of the Secretary-General that 
the United Nations be allowed to send an observer 
to the conference. No amount of misinterpreta- 
tion can cloud the basic fact that the peoples and 
nations of this area have nothing to lose, and much 
to gain, by a recognition of the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations and by a working 
agreement between the nations of this area, 
through the commission to be established, and the 
United Nations. This clause in the preamble as- 
serts the general recognition on the part of the 


* Made before the General Committee of the Conference 
on Aug. 10, 1948, and released to the press in Washington 
on Aug. 11, 1948. Printed from telegraphic text. 
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signatories that the principle of the United Na- 
tions Charter is applicable on the Danube. None 
of us would deny that. All of us, on many occa- 
sions, have subscribed to those principles as basic 
to the conduct of peaceful relations between our 
respective nations. 


Amendment to Article I of Soviet Draft® 


Article I of the Soviet draft provides: “Navi- 
gation on the Danube shall be free and open to 
the nationals, vessels of commerce and goods of all 
states on a footing of equality in regards to port 
and navigation charges and conditions for mer- 
chant shipping. The foregoing shall not apply to 
traffic between ports of the same state.” 

The proposed United States amendment would 
add to this language the following: “Equality in 
regards to port and navigation charges and condi- 
tions for merchant shipping shall be considered as 
excluding discrimination on the basis of flag or 
ownership of vessel or on any other basis 
whatsoever.” 


The proposed United States amendment is de- 
signed to clarify and point up the basic issue before 
this conference—is shipping on the Danube to be 

ermitted on a basis of equality between various 

ags, or is shipping to be permitted only on the 
basis of special agreements, granting privileged 
companies exclusive or preferential treatment? 
The issue is clear—discriminatory or non-dis- 
criminatory treatment. If this conference sup- 
pacts the principle of non-discrimination it can 

ardly reject the United States amendment. Re- 
jection of our amendment will be notice to the 
world that it is not the intention of this conference 
to see that the Danube is really open to vessels of 
all nations. 

Article I as proposed by the Soviet Delegation 
does not contain the necessary safeguards to 
remedy or eliminate present impediments to more 
effective use of the river which my Government 
deeply deplores. Impediments surely are also of 
concern to other states sincerely interested in 
re-establishing prosperous Danube shipping 
conditions. 

There has been much talk of imperialism here. 
The proposed additional wording introduces the 
necessary safeguards to avert imperialistic de- 
signs, from any direction, and supports the 
sovereignty of the Danubian states. The United 
States proposed this additional wording not only 
for sake of principle and objective, but also because 
the history of the past few years has clearly shown 
discrimination rampant, with economic penetra- 


* Made before the General Committee of the Conference 
on Aug. 10, 1948, and released to the press in Washington 
on Aug. 12, 1948. Printed from telegraphic text. 
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tion undertaken to the detriment of the Danubian 
countries concerned and to the detriment of prog- 
ress to trade recovery in general. 

I should like to clarify some basic points which 


the Soviet Delegate made in a statement to rebut Bgu 


my statements concerning Danube economic pene- 
tration. He denied Soviet participation in joint 
companies and that the formation of Soviet com- 
panies amounts to Soviet control. He claims there 
is equal participation and no infringement of the 
sovereignty of the countries involved since the 
chairman of these companies is always a national 
of the state concerned, That is not much of a safe- 

ard. The significant fact about these companies 
is that they are not operated by the chairmen but 
by directors general who are not nationals of the 
countries concerned. Directors general of these 
joint companies are Soviet citizens. 

The Soviet Delegate further quotes article 1 of 
the Yugoslav treaty (commercial treaty with the 
U.S.S.R.) to prove that these companies obey the 
laws and rules of a given country and have the 
same rights as Yugoslav companies. He failed to 
mention that in most important respects Soviet 
enterprises and joint companies are granted the 
same conditions which are, or will be, allowed to 
the most privileged state, municipal, or private 
enterprise. I refer to annex 1 of the Soviet-Hun- 
garian agreement of December 9, 1947, which 
grants privileges on supply materials and in the 
obtaining of foreign exchange. I refer to annex 5 
of the same agreement wherein the U.S.S.R. ac- 
knowledges certain decrees issued by the Hungar- 
ian Government exempting joint Hungarian- 
Soviet companies from payment of certain taxes, 
fees, and duties, 

The same and other privileges are granted to 
joint companies. I refer to the provision in the 
Soviet-Rumanian agreement by which ships of 
Soviet-Rumanian transport passing Sulina Chan- 
nel pay tariff one third less than charged any other 
company. Another example of special privilege is 
the contract between the Hungarian Govern- 
ment and the joint Meszhart Shipping Company 
which for 30 years leases Port Budapest in- 
cluding practically all harbor equipment, includ- 
ing docks, loading stations, factories, dwellings, 
auxiliary and other buildings, warehouses, ele- 
vators, mechanical transshipment facilities, rail- 
ways and other communication lines in the port 
area. How can you speak of freedom of naviga- 
tion on the Hungarian Danube when Port Buda- 
pest is under the monopoly control of the Meszhart 
companies ? 

Let us turn back now to the language of the 
United States amendment. You will note that the 
United States Delegation has not used the lan- 
guage proposed in the original United States draft. 
While we still consider the language in article 1 of 
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our draft submitted last week as preferable, there 
was a certain amount of confusing talk regarding 





it and its relation to articles of the peace treaties. 
It has several times been declared that the lan- 
guage first proposed by the United States Delega- 
tion was different from the treaty language. We 
therefore proposed this amendment which is an 
explanatory addition to treaty language. 

s eaking on the preamble this morning, Mr. 
Vyshinsky said, “they (France, U.S., and U.K.) 
agreed to this formula two years ago and nothing 
has changed since”. This is precisely our point— 
the objective was to free navigation. Now after 
two years it is quite true that “nothing has 
changed” since, although the treaties have been in 
effect nearly a year. 

The Soviet Delegate has on numerous occasions 
taken the position that any suggested change or 
clarification of words adopted by the Council 
of Foreign Ministers for the peace treaties is an 
attempt to distort the true meaning of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers decision. I should 
like to ask the Soviet Delegate to give this confer- 












ence a definition of what he understands by the 
words “conditions for merchant shipping.” The 
only definition I have come across in the record is 
the statement of Mr. Molotov, of November 28, 
1946. This proposal was introduced by Mr. Molo- 
tov, who said (I am reading from the United States 
record in English), “I have a proposal to make. 
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Mr. Byrnes said he was interested in paragraph 1 
of the proposals concerning the Danube. I havea 
proposal in relation toit. In the first place it takes 


into account the June 29 amendment proposed by 
M. Bidault and includes the Soviet amendments. 
Navigation on the Danube shall be free and open 
on terms of entire equality inasmuch as this con- 
cerns port navigation charges and conditions of 
commercial shipping within the limits of ordinary 
commercial terms.” 

The word “entire” has appeared at numerous 
times and I am not quite clear at what time it 
dropped out. — 

Later in the same debate, the French Represent- 
ative asked: “What does the Soviet Delegate un- 
derstand to be the meaning of ‘within the limits 
of usual commercial relations’ ?” 

Mr. Molotov replied : “There are certain commer- 
cial arrangements which establish tariff charges, 
et cetera, when some are given favored treatment 
in one respect and not in another, and various de- 
tails of that sort. Some countries are more inter- 
ested in one condition, some in another, and they 
combine aspects most advantageous to them.” 

I must frankly say I do not know what it means. 
I hope before this committee votes on this article 
the Soviet Delegate will explain it for the benefit 
of states which are being asked to accept the Soviet 
draft. 


STATEMENT BY WALTER A. RADIUS‘ 
_ Deputy Chairman of the U.S. Delegation 


Amendment to Article V of Soviet Draft 


Article V of the Soviet draft provides: “There 
shall be established a Danube Commission, herein- 
after called The Commission, to be composed of 
one representative of each Danube state.’ 


The change proposed in article V of the Soviet 
draft by the United States amendment is obvious 
from the text. In the first paragraph we list the 
states members of the Danube Commission in place 
of the general term “Danube states” which appears 
in the Soviet draft. This list includes the riparian 
states and the Four Powers which, as members of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, have special 
responsibility, recognized under the U.N. Charter, 
for making peace settlements and establishing the 
foundation for peaceful internal order in Europe. 

All states, riparian and nonriparian, have a 
strong legitimate interest in freedom of navigation 
on the Danube. In the case of the riparian states 
the interest is obvious. It is recognized in the 


draft convention submitted by the Soviet Delega- 
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tion and in the draft convention submitted by the 
American Delegation. I will not dwell further 
on it except to call attention to the inclusion of 
Austria. The Soviet draft proposes that Austria 
become a member of the commission after the ques- 
tion of the treaty with Austria is settled. We be- 
lieve that Austria should become a party to the 
convention and a member of the commission as 
soon as the convention enters into force and the 
commission begins to function. 

Austria is one of the most important of the 
riparian states bordering shores for 275 miles. 
From the standpoint of engineering projects and 
control of development of the river, Austria’s geo- 
graphical position is of key importance. From the 


* Made on Aug. 12, 1948, before the Conference and re- 
leased to the press in Washington on Aug. 13, 1948. 
Printed from telegraphic text. Mr. Radius is Director, 
Office of Transport and Communications, Department of 
State. 
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commercial point, Austria’s shipping, trade, and 
the great river port of Vienna must be taken into 
account. The system of internal regulation on the 
whole river is inconceivable without Austrian par- 
ticipation, from the start, in the internal commis- 
sion charged with regulation. 

The Soviet Delegation cited on several occasions 
the decision of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
December 6, 1946, as follows: 


“The Governments of the United States, United 
Kingdom, U.S.S.R., ana France agree to call, 
within six months of the coming into force of the 
peace treaties with Rumania, Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary, a conference to work out a new convention 
regarding the regime of navigation on the Danube 
to be composed of representatives of the Danubian 
states: U.S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R., Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
representatives of the following states, members of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers: United States, 
United Kingdom, France. 


“Subsequent changes in this convention, should 
they become necessary, shall also be made by the 
conference composed as indicated above. 

“Austria shall take part in the above-mentioned 
conferences after the question of a treaty with 
Austria has been settled.” 


The United States does not consider that deci- 
sion as barring Austria from participation in the 
Danube Commission before the treaty between 
Austria and the four occupying powers is con- 
cluded. Austria has been restored to independence 
in accordance with the Moscow Declaration of 
1943. It has its own government, whose mandate 
is based on free popular election. This govern- 
ment maintains diplomatic relations with many 
nations. It may enter into international agree- 
ments (and has done so) with only this specific 
limitation—that such agreements may be disap- 
proved by unanimous decision of the Allied Coun- 
cil in Vienna. I shall read from the Four Power 
Control Agreement concluded in Vienna June 28, 
1946, by the United States, United Kingdom, So- 
viet Union, and France: 


“Article VI, section A: All legislative measures, 
as defined by the Allied Council, and international 
agreements which the Austrian Government 
wishes to make except agreements with one of the 
four powers, shall, before they take effect or are 
published in the State Gazette be submitted by the 
Austrian Government to the Allied Council. In 
the case of constitutional laws, the written ap- 
proval of the Allied Council is required, before 
any such law may be published and put into effect. 
In the case of all other legislative measures and 
international agreements it may be assumed that 
the Allied Council has given its approval if with- 
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in 31 days of the time of receipt by the Alli 

Council it has not informed the Austrian Gover 
ment that it objects to a legislative measure or 

international agreement. Such legislative’ meas 
ure or international agreement may then be pub 
lished and put into effect. The Austrian Govern 
ment will inform the Allied Council of all inter 






























national agreements entered into with one or mor U. 
of the four powers.” 

I think I can say definitely that this provisig 
is no obstacle to Austria’s immediate adhereng 
to the Danube convention and full participation 
in the proposed Danube Commission. __ 

Now I turn to nonriparian representation. Ow, 
amendment provides for inclusion of the Unite ;, 
Kingdom, France, and the United States as me Re 
bers of the commission. Along with the U.S.8.] san 
these three states have, as mentioned, special r Fre 
sponsibility for peace settlement in Europe ani} ,.. 

roblems related to settlements, such as re-estal ing 
iS eniest of freedom of navigation on the Danulk} ;; >; 
As members of the Council of Foreign Minister) },,;, 
these Four Powers discussed at length the Danubj +, 
question, introduced by the United States Delega} the 
tion. The Paris conference, by a two-thirds ma} tio: 
jority, recommended to the Council of Foreign} not 
Ministers that they insert in the peace treatia} of 
with Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary provision} ing 
for freedom of navigation and that they convoke} the 
a conference to work out a convention embodying} ™© 
that principle. The Council of Foreign Minister ro 





did take action along those lines at the New York 
meeting in December 1946. It took decisions with Y 
which all are familiar. : 
It was the Four Powers of the Council off ;__ 
Foreign Ministers which, on United States initia} 1p, 
tive, took steps to have the conference convoked at} |. 
Belgrade to work out the new convention. In the lat 
entire procedure leading to the conference the} _ 





interest of the three western powers in freedom of pat 
navigation on the Danube was generally recog} ,., 


nized. Neither the Paris conference in 1946 not} ‘7, 
the Council of Foreign Ministers made any de 
cision to the effect that the new Danube regime 
should be riparian states alone. The very fact 
that the four members of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers are present at this conference is a cl 

indication that no such result was intended. 
In the United States statement on August 5 be 

fore the plenary session, Ambassador Cannon ga 
a number of reasons why the United States i 
directly interested in the maintenance of freedom 
of navigation on the Danube. Our interest in the 
progress of economic welfare in Europe is general. 
It is not limited to one region. American partic 
pation in the Ece is proof of our concern with 
programs both for immediate reconstruction and my 
(Continued on page 244) th: 
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U. S. Position on the Free Territory of Trieste 


STATEMENT BY PHILIP C. JESSUP! 


Deputy U. S. Representative in the Security Council 


As I informed the Council at its last session dur- 
ing which it considered the note of the Yugoslav 
Representative of July 28 ? concerning the admin- 
istration of the British-United States zone of the 
Free Territory of Trieste, my Government consid- 
ers the charges of the Yugoslav Government as be- 
ing from beginning to end without any founda- 
tion whatsoever and having every appearance of 
being intended for the sole purpose of distracting 
attention from the flagrant maladministration of 
the zone of the Free Territory under administra- 
tion by the Yugoslav Military Command. I have 
noticed on various occasions that certain members 
of the Security Council have no hesitation in be- 
ing quite dogmatic in their assertions concerning 
the motivation which they allege inspires govern- 
ments in taking certain courses of conduct. I do 
not pretend to any skill in reading the mind of a 
foreign government, but on the evidence available 
one may speculate that the motivation for the 
Yugoslav complaint is twofold: The first motive 
might be deduced from the lamentable but well- 
known design of Yugoslavia to separate the Free 
Territory of Trieste from its historic associations 
with Italy in violation of the desires of the popu- 
lation of the Free Territory and in order to incor- 
porate the Territory in Yugoslavia. In the sec- 
ond place, the complaint appears to be another 


‘l manifestation of what has become a familiar tactic. 


This tactic is to charge others with the misdeeds 
which one has oneself committed in the hope of dis- 
tracting attention from one’s own sins. 

The two motives are clearly related and the 
hypothesis that they are the actual motives is con- 
firmed by an examination of the way in which the 
Yugoslav Government has administered its zone 
and by its persistent refusal to disclose any in- 
formation concerning its conduct in that zone. I 
hope you will all keep in mind that the govern- 
ment which made these accusations against us itself 
rules a zone in the Free Territory of Trieste be- 
hind an iron curtain of its own. The Yugoslav 
Government has provided no information of any 
kind to the Security Council and has not yet, to 
my knowledge, even advised the Security Council 
that it recognizes any responsibility toward the 
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Council in the administration of its zone. Far 
from being successful in diverting attention from 
violation of its international obligations, the action 
of the Yugoslav Government in ‘bringin the sub- 
ject of the administration of the British-United 
States zone to the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil has turned the spotlight squarely on the Trieste 
problem and has suggested to the Council the neces- 
sity for careful consideration of the administration 
of the entire Territory with a view to determining 
whether it is being properly administered by the 
caretaker military governments. 

I advised the Gan last Wednesday that the 
report of the administration of the British-United 
States zone for the period April 1 to June 30, 1948, 
would soon be available for distribution to the 
members. That report was distributed yesterday 
as document S/953 and completes the record up 
until the first of last month. I hope that the mem- 
bers have had an opportunity at least to glance at 
this latest report and to refresh their recollections 
of the two previous reports, since I am confident 
that a review of the complete record of the history 
of the zone will convince them that the Allied Mili- 
tary Government has properly fulfilled its respon- 
sibilities in conformity with the fully accepted ob- 
ligations of the British and United States Govern- 
ments as announced to the Security Council in 
Senator Austin’s letter of November 18, 1947, dis- 
tributed as document §/604. For the convenience 
of the Council I should like to read the closing 
paragraphs of that letter: 


“Tt is the view of the Government of the United 
States that, pending the assumption of office by 
the Governor, the Commanders of the British- 
United States Zone and the Yugoslav Zone of the 
Free Territory are, as trustees, obligated to admin- 
ister the Free Territory within their respective 
Zones in conformity with the provisions of the 
Treaty establishing the Free Territory of Trieste 
and in such a way as to assist in the realization of 
its ultimate purposes. The Commander of the 


1 Made in the Security Council on Aug. 10, 1948, and re- 
leased to the press by the U. S. Mission to the U. N. on 
the same date. 

? See post, p. 233. 
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British-United States Zone has accordingly been 
instructed that he should take no actions which 
may prejudice the ability of the Government and 
the inhabitants of the Free Territory to —— the 
provisions of the Treaty into force by free demo- 
cratic means as soon as the Territory has been uni- 
fied and a Governor appointed and that he should 
therefore maintain the existing instructions until 
they can be modified by due process of law. In the 
meanwhile, the actions of the Commander of the 
British-United States Zone will be guided mainly 
by the needs of the population and its well-being. 

“Tt is caeenanel that the provisions of the 
Treaty require that, pending the assumption of 
office “ the Governor, there shall be separate ad- 
ministrations within the two Zones of the Free 
Territory. It is the view of the Government of 
the United States that they and the Government 
of the United Kingdom in their Zone, and the Gov- 
ernment of Yugoslavia in its Zone, are clearly 
charged with ensuring that the areas under their 
respective administrations are so governed that 
there shall be no radical constitutional modifica- 
tions such as must make more difficult the future 
integrity and independence of a united and pros- 
perous Free Territory of Trieste. It is further the 
duty of the administration in each of the two Zones 
to take no steps which will obstruct the proper 
application of these principles in the other Zone. 

“In fulfillment of its obligations in this respect, 
the Government of the United States will from 
time to time report to the Security Council con- 
cerning its responsibilities in connection with the 
administration of the Free Territory of Trieste, 
including the protection of the basic human rights 
of the inhabitants and will ensure that public order 
and security are maintained in the Free Territory 
in accordance with the purposes and principles of 
the applicable provisions of the Treaty of Peace 
with Italy.” 


Although I am convinced that the record speaks 
for itself, I shall presume on the patience of the 
members of the Council to explain in some detail 
the background of the arrangements referred to in 
the Yugoslav charges and to demonstrate the false- 
ness of the specific accusations made against us. 

Let us look at the legal basis of the charges 
which have been leveled against the Allied Mili- 
tary Government in Trieste by Yugoslavia. Essen- 
tially, the charges are that the Allied Military 
Government has violated the provisions of article 
24, paragraph 4, of the Permanent Statute for the 
Free Territory of Trieste (which is annex VI of 
the treaty). That article reads as follows: 


“Economic union or associations of an exclusive 
character with any State are incompatible with 
the status of the Free Territory.” 


It should be noted at the outset that this provision 
is not one of prohibition but simply a statement of 
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policy on principle governing Trieste’s permanent 
status as a Free Territory. 

It is important to follow the exact legal provi- 
sions of the treaty of peace with Italy which are 
applicable to this situation. Article 21 of the 
treaty contains the general provisions regarding 
the establishment of the Free Territory of ‘Trieste, 
Paragraph 3 of that article provides as follows; 


“On the termination of Italian sovereignty, the 
Free Territory of Trieste shall be governed in ac. 
cordance with an instrument for a provisional 
regime drafted by the Council of Foreign Min. 
isters and approved by the Security Council. This 
Instrument shall remain in force until such date 
as the Security Council shall fix for the comi 
into force of the Permanent Statute which shall 
have been approved by it. The Free Territory 
shall thenceforth be governed by the provisions 
of such Permanent Statute.” 


The Permanent Statute is set forth in annex VI 
of the treaty and the Instrument for the Provi- 
sional Regime is set forth in annex VII. It is un- 
disputed that the Free pb reg of Trieste is stil] 
— by the terms of the Instrument for the 

rovisional Regime since the Permanent Statute 
has not yet come into force. This instrument set 
forth in annex VII of the treaty therefore deter- 
mines the legal rights and duties of the Military 
Commanders who under its first article continue to 
administer their respective zones pending the as- 
sumption of office by the Governor. The provi- 
sions of the Permanent Statute are applicable dur- 
ing the Provisional Regime only so far as they 
are incorporated by reference in article 2 of the 
Instrument for the Provisional Regime. 

This article 2 contains a number of sentences all 
of which refer to the situation which will exist 
when the Governor assumes office. Interspersed 
erg these sentences is one which reads as fol- 
ows: 


“Likewise all other provisions of the Permanent 
Statute shall be applicable during the period of the 
Provisional Regime as and when these provisions 
prove to be applicable and in so far as they are 
not superseded by the present Instrument.” 


The Yugoslav claim is that paragraph 4, article 
24, of the Permanent Statute contained in annex 
VI is one of the provisions referred to in this sen- 
tence which I have just quoted from article 2 of 
the Instrument for the Provisional Regime. The 
Yugoslav position seems to be that this paragraph 
4 of article 24 is “applicable” and has not been 
“superseded” by any of the provisions of the In- 
strument for the Provisional Regime and, that asa 
result, the agreements entered into by the Allied 
Military Government and the Italian Government 
referred to in their claim are a violation of the 
treaty. 
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We do not deny that paragraph 4 of article 24 
establishes a principle which cheald guide the Gov- 
ernor during the period of the Provisional Regime. 
We do emphatically reject the contention that this 

aragraph is applicable to the actions of the Allied 
Military Government which are complained of. It 
is clear that with reference to the subject matter 
dealt with in the agreements between the Allied 
Military Government in Italy, this provision has 
been totaHy superseded by the provisions of articles 
10 and 11 of the Instrument for the Provisional 
Regime. Not only is this clear from the text of the 
treaty but it is the position which has been taken 
as the proper interpretation of the treaty by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

Article 10 provides that “Existing laws and reg- 
ulations shall 
voked or suspended by the Governor.” 

Article 11 is the core of the legal situation and 
the members of the Council will wish to have its 
text in mind, It reads as follows: 


“Pending the establishment of a separate cur- 
rency regime for the Free Territory the Italian 
lira shall continue to be the legal tender within the 
Free Territory. The Italian Government shall 
supply the foreign exchange and currency needs 
of the Free Territory under conditions no less 
favorable than those applying in Italy. 

“Ttaly and the Free Territory shall enter into an 
agreement to give effect to the above provisions 
as well as to provide for any settlement between 
the two Governments which may be required.” 


Nothing can be clearer, it would seem, than that 
a continuation of a system under which the Italian 
lira shall continue to be the legal tender within the 
whole of the Free Territory is an “exclusive asso- 
ciation” within the meaning of paragraph 4 of 
article 24, annex VI. This is likewise true of a 
~— whereby Italy shall supply the foreign ex- 
change and currency needs of the Free Territory 
under conditions no less favorable than those ap- 
plying in Italy. Such a system is necessarily an 
exclusive association. Since article 11 requires 
these exclusive associations, it seems clear beyond 
a question of doubt that the provisions of article 
11 of annex VII, supersede as a matter of law the 
provisions of article 24, paragraph 4 of annex VI, 
and that as a result the latter are not applicable to 
the present situation. 

The United States position is, therefore, that 
the acts of the Military Government in the British- 
United States Zone of Trieste have in no wa 
infringed the provision of the treaty of peace wit 
Italy, but have stemmed from authorizations con- 
tained in the treaty and have been consistent with 
the responsibility of the United States and the 
United Kingdom to administer their zone during 
an interim period in such way as best to serve “the 
needs of the population and its well being” (article 
2 of annex VII). 
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remain valid unless and until re- 
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If there is any doubt that this is the correct 
interpretation of the Italian treaty of peace, it 
can be found in the subsequent consideration by 
the Council of Foreign Ministers of the problems 
involved in creating an independent financial, cur- 
rency, foreign exchange, and customs regime in 
the Free Territory. The Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in December 1946 appointed a Trieste Com- 
mission of Inquiry with the following terms of 
reference: 


“to investigate the general financial position and 
pets of the proposed-Free Territory of 

rieste; after consultation with the Yugoslav and 
Italian authorities and any consultations which 
it deems appropriate the Commission shall make 
recommendations not later than February 20th 
1947 on this matter, and on any problems which 
may be involved in the setting 7 of the Free Terri- 
tory as a separate currency and customs unit with 
particular reference to any initial difficulties which 
may arise between the entry into force of the 
Treaty of Peace with Italy and the end of 1947.” 


Throughout this report, and in particular in the 
sections of this report dealing with balance of pay- 
ments, currency, foreign exchange, and customs, 
it will be found that the representatives of the 
four powers—France, U.S.S.K., United Kingdom, 
and the United States—were in complete agree- 
ment that pending the organization by the Gover- 
nor of a separate system of currency, finance, for- 
eign exchange, and customs, the existing arrange- 
ments should stand. The Yugoslav Government 
was invited by the Council of Foreign Ministers at 
the time to comment on this report and did so. 
Its comments indicate that it clearly accepted the 
fact that during the interval before the Governor 
could set up a separate system for the Free Terri- 
tory it would be necessary to continue the existing 
arrangements and that such arrangements clearly 
constituted exclusive arrangements with Italy. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers, in forward- 
ing this report to the Security Council, made cer- 
tain comments. (The report of the Trieste Com- 
mission of Inquiry was circulated to the Securit 
Council as an attachment to document S/577. 
Contrary to the allegations of the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment, their comments do not support the Yugo- 
slav contentions. A reading of the report, of the 
formal comments made by the Italian and Yugo- 
slay Governments, and of the recommendations of 
the Foreign Ministers to the Security Council, re- 
veals clearly that the Foreign Ministers unani- 
mously accepted the necessity of continuing 
exclusive arrangements with Italy until the Gov- 
ernor had sufficient time to set up an independent 
economic regime. It is true that they concluded 
that in the solution of the various economic ques- 
tions which had been considered by the Commis- 
sion, the economic independence of the Free 
Territory should be provided for in accordance 
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with paragraph 4 of article 24 of the permanent 
statute. But the sentence preceding this state- 
ment in the Foreign Ministers’ decision is as 
follows: 


“Until the coming into force of the Permanent 
Statute the solution of these questions falls within 
the competence of the Governor and the Pro- 
visional Council of Government in accordance with 
the relevant Articles of the Instrument for the 
Provisional Regime of the Free Territory of 
Trieste.” 


Thus the Foreign Ministers confirmed rather than 
brought into question the principle contained in 
article 11 of the treaty—which was accepted by 
the Commission and the Governments concerned— 
that pending the creation of the new economic 
regime by the Governor the existing exclusive 
arrangements with Italy must necessarily be 
continued. 

Mr. President, it is clear the Yugoslav charges 
rest on an unsound legal contention. We do not 
believe that a serious legal issue is involved. If 
after hearing the whole case, however, the Council 
still believes that there are legal issues unresolved 
which may affect their decision, the United States 
would of course be willing to have the powers ad- 
ministering Trieste refer to the International 
Court of Justice for decision any questions out- 
standing among them on the legality of Allied ad- 
ministration of the Free Territory of Trieste un- 
der the treaty of peace with Italy. 

Having demonstrated that there is no legal basis 
for the Pagnley complaint in terms of the ap- 
plicable treaty provisions, it is appropriate to 
examine the situation in terms of its Ranta’ and 
economic aspects in order to have a clear appreci- 
ation of the nature and effect of the agreements 
which the Allied Military Government has con- 
cluded with Italy in accordance with the rights 
and obligations contained in article 11 of annex 
VII of the treaty. 

With regard to the specific charges concerning 
the administration of the financial and economic 
affairs of the British-United States zone, the bur- 
den of the charges made by the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment is that the United States and the United 
Kingdom have consciously taken direct steps to 
subjugate the zone to the Italian economy. This 
accusation implies that the British-American zone 
of the Free Territory was, upon the coming into 
force of the treaty of peace with Italy, an economi- 
cally independent area. This is, of course, just 
the reverse of the situation of the zone of Septem- 
ber 15, 1947. Until that date, although the United 
States-United Kingdom zone was under Allied 
Military Government under the armistice agree- 
ment, it was an integral part of Italy, and the same 
regulations regarding currency circulation, credit, 
foreign exchange transactions, customs, and the 


like were in force in the zone as in the rest of Italy, 
Relations between Trieste and Italian banks, ip. 
dustries and businesses were conducted as before 
the war with no barriers raised at what now jg 
the border of United States—United Kingdom zone, 

The drafters of the financial and economic pro. 
visions of the Italian peace treaty were well aware 
of this situation. The provisions ultimately in- 
cluded in the treaty envisaged a | emacs transition 
from an area to all intents and purposes a part 
of Italy, to an economically separate Free Terri- 
tory. The inclusion in the treaty of a Provisional 
Instrument is a simple but clear illustration of this 
point. The treaty contemplated that this transi- 
tion would be accomplished in stages. At the out 
set there would be a period in which the Allied 


Commands would continue to administer their re. 


spective zones; there would then be a period in 
which a Provisional Council of Government and 
a Governor in charge of the Free Territory would 
continue to apply existing economic arrangements 
pending the establishment of a separate economic 
regime; and only later would there be a popular 
Assembly, a Governor, and a Council of Govern- 
ment operating under the Permanent Statute. In 
fact, we have not progressed beyond the first stage 
of the transition process for reasons which are fam- 
iliar to all of us. In view of the fact that Trieste 
is still administered under the Allied Commands 
in their respective zones, it is natural that many 
economic ties with Italy should remain in force, 
It would be contrary to the obvious intent of the 
treaty of peace for Allied Military Government to 
take steps during this period which the treaty 
contemplated should take place only during later 
eriods of the transition process. Such basic steps 
in the direction of divorcing the Trieste economy 
from Italy were intended to be left to the Gover- 
nor and the Provisional Council of Government, if 
not to the ultimate government operating under 
the Permanent Statute. 

I have previously called the Council’s attention 
to the fact that article 11 of annex VII provides 
that “Pending the establishment of a separate cur- 
rency regime for the Free Territory the Italian lira 
shall continue to be the legal tender within the 
Free Territory.” This arrangement was included 
in the instrument for the og nage 9 regime of the 
Free Territory specifically for the purpose of 
enabling the Free Territory to continue to function 
financially and economically during the period 
preceding the establishment of its own monetary 
regime. The Yugoslav Government in its note of 
July 28 states categorically that “there is no doubt 
that there exists a treaty obligation . . . toeffectu- 
ate the supply of Italian liras to their zone in sucha 
way that the economic independence of the Free 
Territory of Trieste will not be destroyed.” But 
the Yugoslav Government does not state how this 
arrangement can possibly be accomplished with- 
out creating a financial association of a unique 
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character between the Free Territory and Italy. 
I should like to call your attention to certain com- 
ments in this regard which were made by the Yugo- 
slav Government to the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters at Moscow on April 19, 1947, respecting the 
report of the Trieste Commission of Inquiry 
(which had been charged with making an investi- 
gation into the economic situation and prospects 
of the Free Territory). The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, in commenting on the period when the lira 
would be the legal tender of the Territory and lira 
currency would be sg nae by Italy, stated that 
such “currency unity between the Free Territory 
and Italy would mean the absence of independence 
of the Free Territory in relation to Italy, its eco- 
nomic dependence on Italy’s currency policy and 
(this) would amount to a relationship of an ex- 
clusive character between the Free Territory and 
Italy.” The Yugoslav Government in effect ob- 
jected to article 11. However, an article of a treaty 
cannot be deleted from a treaty merely because 
one party frowns at it. The article remains in the 
treaty and, even though the Yugoslav Government 
chooses in its own zone to ignore its obligations 
under that article, the Allied Military Government 
intends to continue to act in accordance with this 
treaty obligation. Now, in order to support their 
charges, they insist that lira should be supplied to 
the Free Territory, but in a way which would not 
involve exclusive association with Italy. Appar- 
ently the Yugoslav Government is still opposed to 
the implementation of article 11. 


The Yugoslav Government then states that the . 


Allied Military Command has concluded a number 
of treaties with Italy which, it alleges, “are in 
complete contradiction” to the Command’s obliga- 
tion “to effectuate the supply of Italian liras to 
their zone in such a way that the economic inde- 
ee of the Free Territory of Trieste will not 

destroyed.” I should like to discuss each of the 
agreements cited by the Yugoslav Government and 
demonstrate to you that they are in direct imple- 
mentation of the obligations of the instrument for 
the provisional regime, principally article 11. If 
they are not in consonance with paragraph 4 of 
article 24 of the Permanent Statute, it is for the 
reason I have already stated, namely that article 11 
clearly supersedes this provision. I can state with- 
out reservation, moreover, that all of these agree- 
ments were concluded with the best interests of 
Trieste in mind and with the objective of promot- 
ing its economic recovery and well-being. 

(a) In the first place, the Yugoslav Government 
has mentioned an agreement dated March 9, 1948, 
which concerns the supply of lira currency to the 
Free Territory. They state that by virtue of this 
agreement “the monetary frontier has been wiped 
out” between the Free Territory and Italy. This 
charge is without foundation since no such mone- 
tary frontier has ever existed. The free circula- 
tion of Italian lira within the Free Territory and 
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between the Free Territory and Italy has never 
been impeded and article 11 of annex VII in effect 

rovides for continuation of this situation pend- 
ing the establishment of an independent currency 
regime. 

The Yugoslav Government cites article 4 of the 
agreement of March 9, 1948, under reference, to 
the effect that the Trieste branch of the Bank of 
Le “will administer the Treasury of the (U.S.- 
U.K.) Zone.” In the context of the Yugoslav argu- 
ment this statement would appear to imply that 
the Italian Government through the Trieste branch 
of the Bank of a was to exercise control or at 
least influence on the budgetary and fiscal policy 
of the Free Territory. 

Article 4 of the agreement of March 9 provides 
merely as follows: 


“The amount of (lira) notes thus supplied will 
be entered by the Trieste branch of the Bank of 
Italy in a special account in the name of the Com- 
mand of the zone. The operation of the treasury 
cash account of the zone will be entrusted to the 
Trieste branch of the Bank of Italy which will pro- 
vide special accounting showing the income and 
expen iture in respect of the administration of the 
zone. 


As is seen from this provision, the Trieste branch 
of the Bank of Italy exercises no function other 
than that of fiscal agent for the Allied Military 
Command and is concerned merely with the han- 
dling of the Command’s cash account. Decisions 
with respect to budgetary and fiscal policy are en- 
tirely within the competence of the Allied Military 
Command. Naturally there must be consultation 
with the Italian Government on matters which 
relate to the obligations of that Government under 
article 11. 

The Yugoslav Government refers to article 5 of 
the same agreement of March 9 which provides 
that the Allied Command will apply in the terri- 
ba under its jurisdiction the regulations of the 
Italian Republic concerning monetary circula- 
tion. If the Italian Government is to supply the 
currency needs of the Free Territory and if the 
Italian lira is to circulate there freely, clearly the 
Free Territory must apply the same regulations 
and safeguards concerning monetary circulation 
as are applied by the Italian Government within 
its own territory. The nature of these safeguards 
is illustrated by the following excerpt from article 
5 of the agreement of March 9: 


“In particular the Command of the zone will 
adopt all n measures against the manu- 
facture and distribution of false or counterfeit 
notes and against the illicit transfer of currency 
abroad.” 


The Yugoslav Government further refers to that 
part of the March 9 agreement which provides that 
Allied Military Government will receive amounts 
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of lira proportionate to currency advances from 
the Bank of Italy to the Italian Government and 
that should the Italian Government return any part 
of such advance to the Bank of Italy the Allied 
Military Command will likewise return a propor- 
tionate amount. The Yugoslav Government 
charges that as a result the Free Territory is— 


“subjected to the measures of the Italian Govern- 
ment, by which it increases or decreases the circula- 
tion of notes, in accordance with its own estimates 
and in the exclusive interest of Italy, without any 
possibility for the Free Territory of Trieste to 
protect its rights in any way whatsoever.” 


The currency circulating in the United States- 
United Kingdom zone of Trieste is not affected 
solely, or even largely, by the operation of the 
March 9 currency agreement to which the Yugo- 
slav Government attributes such consequences. 
This is only the first of three agreements signed on 
March 9 between the Allied Military Command 
and the Italian Government which together pro- 
vide for implementation of article 11 of annex VII 
of the treaty. This and the second agreement con- 
cern the supply of lira currency to the Allied Mili- 
tary Command. In fact the greater part of the 
needs of the Free Territory for lira currency are 
to be met under the second agreement. Paragraph 
3 of the second agreement (known as the agree- 
ment on finance) provides that— 


“The Command of the zone will supply to the 
Italian Government the requisite data about the 
financial requirements of the zone. On the basis 
of an estimate compiled in conjunction with offi- 
cials of the Italian Government, the Italian Gov- 
ernment and the Command of the zone will agree 
(regarding) the amounts to be supplied every six 
months by the Italian Government.” 


The determination of what amount of lira cur- 
rency will be put into circulation in Trieste is not 
a matter for unilateral Italian determination. 
The March 9 agreements explicitly provide that 
this decision will be made through consultation 
between the Allied Military Command and the 
Italian Government. In view of this arrange- 
ment, it is difficult to see any basis for the apse 
that it represents “in a monetary regard the sub- 
mission and incorporation of the Free Territory 
into Italy.” 

(db) The Yugoslav Government states that the 
second currency agreement, the agreement on 
finance of March 9, 1948, provides “that the Italian 
Government will be granted complete 
control of its (Trieste) finances.” No substantia- 
tion of this charge can be found when one ex- 
amines the text of the agreement referred to. The 
agreement provides in substance that Italy will 
meet the lira requirements of the Allied Military 
Command and that the requirements of the zone 
will be determined in consultation between Trieste 
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and the Italian Government. The Allied Mili 

Command has, therefore, every opportunity to 
support in such discussions the interests of the 
zone with respect to its economic recovery and the 
well-being of its inhabitants. Moreover, article} 
of the reference agreement provides that if the 
Italian Government and the Command of the zone 
do not reach agreement on the amount of the funds 
to be advanced the latter reserves the right to refer 
the question to the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The Yugoslay 
Government’s statement also appears to imply that 


‘ the Italian Government has control over the in. 


ternal financial and budgetary operations within 
the U. SU. K. zone. I have already stated that 
no such arrangement is A age for in any agree. 
ments, nor is it contemplated. 

The Yugoslav Government further charges that 
the Allied Military Command has gone far beyond 
its mandate in imposing on the future govern- 
ment of the Free Territory of Trieste a contrac 
tual obligation the final amount of which is not 
determined at the present time and which will 
eventually depend only on the agreement between 
the Anglo-American part of the Free Territory 
of Trieste and the Italian Government. It seems 
to me farfetched to charge that the Allied Mili 
Command, acting in direct fulfillment of its obli- 

ations under article 11 of annex VII has “gone 
ar beyond its mandate.” In implementation of 
this article, under present circumstances, indis- 
pensable to the continuation of economic life in 
the Zone, it is inevitable that an obligation is in- 
curred and it is clearly impossible to determine 
now its final amount. The parties to the treaty, 
in agreeing to article 11, must necessarily have 
contemplated that such an obligation would be 
incurred. Naturally, the amount of currency ad- 
vanced depends only on agreement between the 
Anglo-American part of the Free Territory and 
the Italian Government; what other authority is 
in a position to judge the requirements of the 
Zone? The final amount of the obligation, of 
course, will only be determined by negotiation 
between the Italian Government and the govern- 
ment which will ultimately administer the Free 
Territory of Trieste. This is specified in article 
5 of the agreement under consideration. 

I believe that my comments on these two agree 
ments of March 9 have made it clear that rather 
than impeding or injuring the economic develop- 
ment of the Free Territory these agreements are, 
in fact, making a substantial contribution to that 
development. The Italian Government at con- 
siderable burden to itself is currently supplying 4 
sizable portion of the financial requirements for 
the revival of industrial and commercial activity 
and the healthy economic functioning of the Brit- 
ish-United States zone. Naturally, in view of the 
Italian contribution, close and continual consulta- 
tion is maintained between Italy and the Allied 
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Command concerning the magnitude of the Trieste 
requirements and the use of the funds which Italy 
is ene 

The Yugoslav Government has referred to the 
third agreement dated March 9, 1948, concerning 
provision by Italy of foreign exchange and a series 
of working arrangements concluded in final form 
on June 26, which the Yugoslav Government has 
referred to as having been published in the Italian 
Bolletino dated May 6, which implement the three 
agreements of March 9, charging that through 
these arrangements the Allied Military Command 
has handed over to the Italian Government control 
of the most important foreign relations of the 
Anglo-American zone and accomplishing the de- 
struction of the independence of the Zone and its 
inclusion in Italy. In the first place I turn again 
to article 11 of annex VII as the obvious basis for 
the third agreement of March 9, in that Italy is 
required thereby to “supply the foreign exchan 
needs... of the Free Nersiteny under condi- 
tions no less favorable than those applying in 
Italy.” That the Italian foreign exchange regu- 
lations must be extended to the United States- 
United Kingdom zone of Trieste is also clear if 
the Italian foreign exchange position is to be 
properly safeguarded and substantial evasions of 
Italian law and weakening of Italy’s international 
payments position is to be avoided. Further, the 
extension of the Italian payments and commercial 
agreements to the Free Territory is a necessary 
corollary to the continuance of the application of 
Italian foreign exchange regulations. There is 
no other practicable way to assure that residents of 
Trieste will be treated, in respect to foreign ex- 
change, on at least as favorable a basis as similar 
businessmen inside Italy. A simple analysis of 
the problem of allocating foreign exchange to im- 
porters within Italy and within Trieste would in- 
dicate why this is so. Until the Governor has set 
up a Trieste currency, an independent foreign ex- 
change control system, an independent banking 
system, and an independent customs control sys- 
tem the only practical solution is to continue the 
application of the Italian trade agreements to 
Trieste. To the charge that this is an exclusive 
arrangement with Italy, the answer is that of 
course it is, and it is so because that is exactly what 
was comnemennen by the peace treaty during the 
period until the Governor could set up his own 
independent system. 

1at we have done in our zone is merely to 
carry out the program contemplated by the Trieste 
Commission of Inquiry and the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. The Trieste report says in the first 
paragraph of the section entitled Foreign Ex- 
change: 

“It is recommended that the Government of the 
Free Territory of Trieste establish as soon as pos- 
sible after the inauguration of the Free Territory 
an autonomous foreign exchange control system. 
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Pending the establishment of this system the pres- 
ent regulations should remain in force.” 


In paragraph 7 of this same section it is recom- 
mended : 


“Pending the regulation of its own system, the 
Free Territory should utilize the present system 
of export and import licensing.” 


The present system is of course the Italian 
system. The Yugoslav Government made no 
comments on the aforementioned sections of the 
report of the Commission. It is noteworthy that 
in the beginning of their paper they stated that 
where no comments were made they agreed with 
the conclusions of the report. 

The retention of Trieste within the Italian cus- 
toms system was recognized as appropriate for 
the interim period by the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in the second of their decisions made in 
Moscow on April 22, 1947, when they examined 
the Report of the Commission of Inquiry and 
recommended that “until a new customs regime is 
introduced by the authorities of the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste the present regime should be main- 
tained”. As the Ministers envisaged, it would be 
for the Governor and Provisional Council of Gov- 
ernment to institute a new customs regime, pre- 
sumably concurrently with the setting up of 
separate currency and foreign-exchange regimes. 
The repeated Yugoslav charges of subjugation to 
Italy have no more validity here than aaochese. 

In discussing the various arrangements with 
the Italian Government to which the Yugoslav 
Government has taken exceptions, I trust that I 
have demonstrated that they involve no funda- 
mental or lasting infringement on Trieste’s inde- 
pendence since they only give effect to the Pro- 
visional Instrument and the decisions of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers which apply to the 
present interim period. The March 9 agreements 
entail an exclusive association with Italy such as 
is required for the full implementation of article 
11 of the Instrument for the Provisional Regime 
or for the observance of the principle of article 2 
of that instrument which states that the Governor, 
and eg peer the Allied Commands before him, 
should be guided by the needs of the population 
and its well-being. As for the working arrange- 
ments adopted on June 26, these set forth certain 
administrative procedures in the fields of foreign 
exchange and trade which must any be put 
into effect during this interim period. 

Finally, let me only mention in passing the 
ridiculous Yugoslav allegation that, by conclud- 
ing a postal agreement with Italy in which the 
Anglo-American zone establishes uniform postal 
rates with Italy, the Allied Military Command 
has placed their zone under Italian ee. 
By what stretch of the imagination can such an 
agreement be said to entail the loss of sovereignty ? 
In case members of the Council should wish to 
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examine this lengthy agreement, copies are being 
forwarded from Trieste b hiaall and will be 
submitted to the Security Council as soon as they 
arrive. 

The above point-by-point analysis shows how 
utterly baseless are the charges the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment has leveled against the United States and 
the United Kingdom in this Council and yet on 
this flimsiest of foundations rests their charge that 
the United States and the United Kingdom have 
conspired to impose on the Security Council the 
fait accompli of the incorporation of the Anglo- 
American zone into Italy. We flatly reject this 
charge. 

I have taken a great deal of the Council’s time 
and have perhaps gone into greater detail than is 
wasenntakie the utter baselessness of the Yugo- 
slay Government’s charges. I have done so in 
order that the members of the Council who exam- 
ine the matter in a judicial spirit need not depend 
on mere assertions but may see for themselves that 
the Government of the United States has made 
every endeavor to adhere to the letter and spirit 
of provisions of the Italian treaty pertaining to 
the Free Territory of Trieste. have done so 
also because I think that the Council in consider- 
ing its general obligation toward the Free Terri- 
tory may desire to ask some questions of the Yugo- 
slav Government concerning its administration of 
its zone of the Free Territory and I would express 
the hope that the answers which the Council will 
receive will be as complete and thorough as those 
which I have given to the charges brought by the 
Yugoslav Government against the Anglo-Amer- 
ican administration in Trieste. 

I have spoken so far about the-past administra- 
tion of the British-United States zone. I have 
attempted to explain to the Council a few of the 
very many legal and administrative difficulties 
which beset the Commander of the combined 
British and United States forces in the zone. De- 
spite all difficulties, I oy again, my Government 
is proud of the accomplishments of the Allied Mili- 
tary Government in its efforts to care for the wel- 
fare of the population and to keep alive the fragile 
economic life of Trieste. There have been more 
than technical administrative difficulties—there 
have been grave financial difficulties, and the bur- 
den which has thus far been borne by the United 
States, British, and Italian Governments has been 
very considerable and cannot be borne indefinitely. 
A satisfactory solution of the Trieste problem 
cannot be postponed much longer. 

During the Council of Foreign Ministers’ discus- 
sion of the Italian peace treaty the United States 
Government insisted that the entire area now con- 
stituting the Free Territory of Trieste with its 
overwhelmingly Italian population must remain 
Italian. However, when after many weeks and 
months of discussion of this problem it became ap- 
parent that it would not be possible to secure the 
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adoption of such a solution and for the sake of 
unanimity and in the interest of the re-establish. 
ment of peace with Italy, the United States agreed 
to the creation of a Free Territory of Trieste de. 
spite the political and economic instability that 
was almost foredoomed to be its future. 

ment was given reluctantly and the settlement wag 
accepted by the United States Government in the 
clear understanding that the successful implemen. 
tation of the provisions for the creation of a trul 
independent Free Territory was wholly depend. 
ent upon the full and faithful cooperation of all 
of the powers concerned and most particularly on 
the part of Italy and Yugoslavia. The Italian 
Government has faithfully fulfilled its obligations 
and has already contributed, at measurable sacri- 
fice to its own economy, to the maintenance of the 
economy of the British-United States zone. The 
Yugoslav Government on the other hand has not 
only shown no evidence of good will or coopera- 
tion but has made every effort, including an open 
attempt, to violate forcefully the territory under 
British-United States administration; to subvert 
the intent and purpose of the treaty; to incorpo- 
rate the Yugoslav zone directly into Yugoslavia, 
submitting the population to an alien and totali- 
tarian system; and to foment discord and unrest 
whenever and wherever possible in the British- 
United States zone. For these reasons the United 
States Government joined with the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and France in a joint state- 
ment on March 20, 1948, proposing that the powers 
concerned negotiate the necessary revision of the 
Italian treaty to set aside the now proven unwork- 
able settlement envisioned in the treaty and ar- 
range for the return of the entire area of the Free 
Territory of Trieste to Italian sovereignty. This 
is the settlement which the United States urged 
at the time of the drafting of the treaty for it is 
the settlement which my Government is convinced 
most nearly meets the desires and aspirations of 
the people of the territory and which will hold 
out the best hope for ultimately providing the basis 
for lasting peace and security in the area. 

As a first step in the direction of achieving the 
necessary revision of the treaty the United States, 
British, and French Governments have invited the 
Soviet Government, as the fourth member of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers which drafted the 
treaty of — with Italy, and the Italian Govern- 
ment as the government which would regain sov- 
ereignty over the territory, to agree to negotiate a 

rotocol to effect the necessary revision. The Ital- 
ian Government agreed immediately to the pro- 
osal. In concert with the United Kingdom, the 
rench, and the Soviet Governments, it is hoped 
that it will soon be possible to establish a procedure 
to make further progress in implementation of the 
March 20 proposal. The United States believes 
that this is the appropriate procedure within the 
spirit and intent of the Charter to bring about a 
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> of Echange in an unsatisfactory treaty. It is the pro- 
ish- § cedure of peaceful negotiation. The United States 
eed Edoes not accept or act upon the theory which seems 
de- fto inspire some other governments that if they do 
hat not like a treaty they may disregard it and violate 
ree- Fit, The United States while urging a change in the 
was fireaty meanwhile regards it as binding. For as 
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of any kind, assure the Security Council that my 
Government will continue to adhere to all of its 
obligations under the existing treaty and that it 
will give its complete cooperation to the Council 
in the fulfilment of the Council’s responsibilities 
for the assurance of the integrity and independ. 
ence of the Lagi the protection of the human 


the flong as the United States Government shares in rights of the inha itants, and the maintenance 
en- the responsibility for administration of the Free of public order and security in the entire Free 
7 Territory of Trieste, I can, without qualification Territory. 

nd- ; 

all 

On 

jan 

ons 

Cri- NOTE OF JULY 28, 1948, FROM THE FEDERAL PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF YUGOSLAVIA 

Se CONCERNING THE FREE TERRITORY OF TRIESTE 

not 

ra- 

id The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of nent Statute—all this being applicable also for the period 
Yugoslavia has the honour to draw the following to the of the validity of the instrument for the Provisional 
ert attention of the Security Council, which, in accordance 


po- Bwith Article 21, paragraph 1, and Article 2, Annex VI of 
ria, the Treaty of Peace with Italy, assures the territorial 
y]j. Fintegrity and independence of the Free Territory of 
Trieste. 
est The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of 
sh- Yugoslavia has addressed several notes to the Govern- 
ted ments of the United States of America and the United 
nts Kingdom relative to consistent acts of violations of the 
clauses of the Treaty of Peace with Italy regarding the 
te- Free Territory of Trieste on the part of the Allied Military 
ers BCommand, respectively on the part of the American and 
the @British Governments. The Government of the Federal 
rk- People’s Republic of Yugoslavia duly informed the Se- 
curity Council of one of these notes, dated April 12, 1948, 
AT- ENr. 49735, which it had addressed to the Governments 
ree Hof the United States and the United Kingdom.‘ 
his § From the facts which have been disclosed in the afore- 
ed mentioned notes, the intention of the Allied Military Com- 
mand to infringe on the independence of the Free Terri- 
18 tory of Trieste has become quite clear. In the recent 
‘ed period, the Allied Military Command undertook measures 
of | which were a further breach of the Treaty of Peace and 
Id — placed the independence of the Free Territory of 

° rieste in jeo A 

sis jeopardy . 
In Article 21 of the Treaty of Peace, the Allied and 
he Associated Powers, as well as Italy, recognized the in- 
es, Fdependence of the Free Territory of Trieste. This in- 
he dependence of the Free Territory of Trieste was placed 
hi under the assurance of the Security Council. 

e In accordance with Article 24, paragraph 4, Annex VI 
he fot the Treaty of Peace, economic union or associations of 
M- §an exclusive character with any State are incompatible 
yy- | With the status of the Free Territory of Trieste. This 

provision of the Permanent Statute can and, therefore, 

in accordance with Article 2, Annex VII, of the Treaty 
ul- Bot Peace, must be applied during the Provisional Regime 
‘O- § 8S well. 
he This is also stated in the decision of the Conference of 
aod Foreign Ministers in Moscow, dated April 22,1947. There- 

in it is explicitly stressed that in the solution of the 
T@ questions of the budget, balance of payments, currency, 
he § customs and other financial and economic questions con- 
es cerning the Free Territory of Trieste, the economic in- 
dependence of the Free Territory should be provided for 
in accordance with the provisions of the Permanent Stat- 
& Jute, particularly paragraph 4 of Article 24 of the Perma- 
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Regime of the Free Territory of Trieste. 

In accordance with Article 11, Annex VII of the Treaty 
of Peace, the Italian lira shall continue to be the legal 
tender in the Free Territory of Trieste pending the es- 
tablishment of a separate currency regime. Italy is there- 
by obliged to conclude a treaty with the Allied Military 
Command, as well as with the Military Administration 
of the Yugoslav Army, which would insure the supply of 
liras and foreign currencies to the Free Territory of 
Trieste and which would not violate the conditions in 
Article 21 of the Treaty of Peace and Article 24, para- 
graph 4, of the Permanent Statute, to which Italy is also 
bound. Therefore, there is no doubt that there exists a 
treaty obligation for the Allied Military Command, as 
well as for Italy, to effectuate the supply of Italian liras 
to their zone in such a way that the economic inde- 
pendence of the Free Territory of Trieste will not be 
destroyed. 

In spite of this, the Allied Military Command has con- 
cluded a number of treaties with Italy, which are in 
complete contradiction to this obligation, and which have 
as a final effect the economic incorporation of Trieste into 
Italy. 

These treaties are the following: 


1. An agreement dated March 9, 1948 between the Re- 
public of Italy and the Allied Military Command con- 
cerning the regulation of certain financial questions 
arising from the execution of the Treaty of Peace. The 
first article of this agreement reads as follows: 


“The Italian Government and the Command of the Zone 
undertake to place no restrictions on the free movement 
of bank notes and notes of the Italian State between their 
respective territories in order that the requirements for 
economic activities may continue to be provided through 
the normal financial channels.” 


Thus, the monetary frontier has been wiped out; and, 
other articles of the same agreement further put the Free 
Territory of Trieste, with regard to monetary problems, 
under the sovereignty of Italy. According to Article 2 of 
this agreement, each time the Italian Treasury has been 
allocated an effective supply of currency, the Allied Mili- 


* Contained in U.N. doc. 8/927, July 28, 1948. 
*U.N. doc. 8/944, Aug. 4, 1948, 
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tary Command will similarly be granted an amount 
equivalent to 0.65% of these means, which operation will 
be transacted by the Trieste branch of the Bank of Italy, 
which, according to Article 4 of this agreement, will ad- 
minister the Treasury of the Zone. Should the Italian 
Treasury return any part of these means to the Bank of 
Italy, the Allied Military Command is therewith obliged 
to return the proportionate amount. 
The first sentence of Article 5 of the agreement reads: 


“The Command of the Zone will apply in the Territory 
under its jurisdiction all regulations of the Italian Re- 
public concerning monetary circulation and will avoid 
taking any contrary measures.” 


Thus, the Free Territory of Trieste is subjected to the 
measures of the Italian Government, by which it increases 
or decreases the circulation of notes, in accordance with 
its own estimates and in the exclusive interest of Italy, 
without any possibility for the Free Territory of Trieste 
to protect its rights in any way whatsoever and without 
any obligation to issue advance information regarding 
such measures to the Allied Military Command. 

Moreover, the Allied Military Command is obliged on 
the basis of this agreement to directly apply the Italian 
regulations regarding the circulation of money in the Al- 
lied Zone. It is obvious that this is more than a monetary 
union: This represents in a monetary regard the submis- 
sion and incorporation of part of the Free Territory of 
Trieste into Italy—and the destruction of the economic 
independence of the Allied Zone of the Free Territory of 
Trieste. 

2. An agreement on finance, also dated March 9, 1948, 
provides that Italy will finance the administration of the 
Zone, and that the Italian Government thereby will be 
granted complete control of its finances, It is clear that 
the aim of this agreement is not merely to subject tem- 
porarily the Allied Zone of the Free Territory of Trieste 
to Italy, but by implicating the Free Territory of Trieste 
in a debtor relationship with Italy, to prevent in advance 
its economic, and, consequently, its political independence. 

Hence, in addition to the serious violations of the above- 
mentioned clauses of the Treaty of Peace and of the deci- 
sions of the Council of Foreign Ministers, the Allied Mili- 
tary Command has gone far beyond its mandate by im- 
posing on the future government of the Free Territory 
of Trieste a contractual obligation, the final amount of 
which is not determined at the present time and which 
will eventually depend only on the agreement between the 
Anglo-American part of the Free Territory of Trieste and 
the Italian Government. 

8. An agreement on the provision of foreign exchange 
for the Zone, also dated March 9, 1948, completes this 
work. Article 2, paragraph 1, of this agreement reads: 


“The Italian Government and the Command of the Zone 
recognize that the operation of the provisions of Article 
11, Annex VII of the Treaty of Peace must involve the 
application to the Zone as heretofore of the Italian ex- 
change control regulations. The Italian Government shall 
receive current foreign exchange earnings accruing to the 
Command of the Zone under the exchange regulations in 
force.” 


Hence, the Anglo-American Zone of the Free Territory 
of Trieste is completely subordinate to Italy in regard te 
foreign trade as well. 

“Informazioni per il commercio estero—Bollettino set- 
timanale dell’ Istituto Nazionale per il commercio estero” 
dated May 6, 1948, has issued the agreement between the 
Italian Government and the Allied Military Command, 
with respect to the fulfillment of the agreements made on 
March 9, 1948, which, in its second paragraph asserts that, 
according to the agreement of March 9, 1948, all existing 
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trade and payment agreements beween Italy and other 
nations are considered extended to the Zone as well. 

In fact, the Allied Military Command has thus handed 
over to the Italian Government control of the most im. 
portant foreign relations of the Anglo-American Zone, 
This constitutes the most flagrant violation of the bagie 
task of the mandate, as entrusted to the Allied Military 
Command in Article 1, Annex VII of the Treaty of Peace— 
to protect the independence and integrity of the Free 
Territory of Trieste. The destruction of the independence 
and the inclusion of the Anglo-American Zone into Italy, 
in the provisions of the cited article of the agreement of 
May 6, 1948, have also been formally accomplished, ag the 
Italian Ministry of Foreign Trade, through the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, is to inform all states with which Italy 
has trade and payment treaties of its agreement of March 
9, 1948, which renders all existing agreements between 
Italy and other nations effective for this Zone as well, 
The violation is an open one. 

Article 3 of the agreement of May 6, 1948 provides that 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade and the Allied Military 
Command will reconvene immediately after their respective 
governments have had the opportunity to revise their obli- 
gations within the framework of “The Economic Coopera- 
tion Act’, for the purpose of establishing an exact position 
for the Zone in relation to Italy’s trade and financial 
treaties. In the meantime, the Allied Military Command 
of the Zone has no intention of initiating negotiations of 
a financial character with any other state in Europe and 
to date the Free Territory of Trieste has concluded no 
commercial treaty with any state. 

In this way, the text itself stresses the exclusive char- 
acter of the relation to Italy. Article 24, paragraph 4 
Annex VI of the Treaty of Peace with Italy expressly pro- 
hibits associations of an exclusive character; but, the 
agreement of May 6, 1948 goes even further, because it es- 
tablished not only an association but also a subjugation, 
The other provisions are nothing more than the logical 
consequence of this alienation of the independence of the 
Anglo-American Zone of the Free Territory of Trieste, 
According to Article 1 of this agreement, circular letters, 
bulletins and in general all written instructions of the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade will be applied to the Zone; 
and, as is indicated in Article 4, the Trieste Custom House 
will be included in the customs system of Italy. Thus, 
the entire Zone is encompassed in the customs system of 
Italy. 

On April 24, 1948, the Italian Department of Currencies 
(Direzione Generale Valute) issued an announcement 
which read as follows: 


“Between the Free Territory of Trieste and Italy there 
is no.customs barrier and therefore no obstacle exists for 
the exchange of goods between Trieste and Italy, with the 
exception of those essential to this territory and which the 
Allied Military Command will not allow for import into 
the Republic. 

“The Custom House in Trieste is to all practical pur- 
poses considered equal for both export and import to any 
Italian custom house, with the reservation that the Allied 
Military Command issues permits exclusively, for the 
Custom House in Trieste, to business firms which are 
members of the Trieste Chamber of Commerce. But the 
permits, if the competent Italian authorities agree, may 
be valid for any other Italian custom house.” 


Paragraphs 5 and 6 of the agreement of May 6, 1948 
disclose that the Anglo-American Zone in Trieste, ag fat 
as the import of goods is concerned, is completely de 
pendent on the Italian Ministry of Foreign Trade, as this 
ministry must approve all special purchases abroad. 
Paragraph 7 points out the obligation of the Allied Mili 
tary Command to issue import and export permits, ouly 
with the prior approval of the Italian representative is 
Trieste. In paragraphs 8 and 9, the Italian regulations, it 
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regard to “exports without the obligation to cede the 
currency” (esportazioni senza obbligo di cessione di valuta) 
and in regard to “imports franco currency” (importazioni 
franco valuta) are extended to the Anglo-American Zone 
of the Free Territory of Trieste. In paragraph 11, the 
Anglo-American Zone of the Free Territory of Trieste 
assumes the obligation to liquidate all special accounts 
at the Bank of Italy in Trieste, which presumably are in 
contradiction to the trade treaty between the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and Italy. 

4. In addition to the above agreement, the Allied Mili- 
tary Command concluded a postal agreement with Italy 
by which the Anglo-American Zone, in establishing uni- 
form postal rates with Italy, is placed under Italian 
sovereignty. According to this agreement, the Anglo- 
American Zone of the Free Territory of Trieste does not 
represent for Italy a territory of transit and is represented 
in its relations with foreign countries by Italy, who reg- 
ulates accounts for the Free Territory of Trieste. 

5. The incorporation of Trieste into Italy is being real- 
ized not only by agreements ‘as those cited above, but also 


by the day-to-day administrative decisions of the Allied: 


Military Command of the Free Territory of Trieste. 

Thus, the Allied Military Command recently proclaimed 
June 2nd, i.e. the day celebrating the founding of the 
Italian Republic, as an official holiday of the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste. The reduction of taxes in the interest of 
business people in Trieste was initiated by the Commis- 
sion of the Italian Ministry of Finance. The Allied Mili- 
tary Command places in responsible positions of its ad- 
ministration representatives of that minority of the 
population of the Anglo-American Zone which openly 
favours the liquidation of the Free Territory of Trieste, 
the incorporation of Trieste within Italy. 


II. 


The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia cannot help but associate these violations of 
the independence of the Free Territory of Trieste with the 
widely-known proposal of the three powers to incorporate 
the Free Territory of Trieste into Italy and it perceives 
in these violations the plan of the Governments of the 
United States of America and the United Kingdom to im- 
pose on the Security Council, as well as on the states which 
signed the Peace Treaty with Italy, the “fait accompli” of 
the incorporation of the Anglo-American Zone of the Free 
Territory of Trieste into Italy. 

The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia, as a co-signer of the Treaty with Italy, as an 
administrator of that part of the Free Territory of Trieste 
entrusted to it, as a directly interested party, brings these 
facts before the Security Council and has the honour to 
request the Security Council, as the appointed guardian of 
the integrity and independence of the Free Territory of 
Trieste : 


To declare the above-mentioned agreements violations of 
those provisions of the Treaty of Peace with Italy which 
pertain to the Free Territory of Trieste; 

To undertake the measures it considers necessary and 
sufficient for nullifying the respective agreements con- 
cluded between the Anglo-American Zone and the Republic 
of Italy, because by these agreements a situation is created 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security; and, 

To assure the respect by the Governments of the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom of their inter- 
national obligations, thus guaranteeing the independence 
of the Free Territory of Trieste. 

Beoerap, July 28, 1948 
H. E. Mr. Durer Z. MANUILSKY 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
President of the Security Council, United Nations 
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Authorization of Loan for U.N. Headquarters 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House August 11] 


It is with great pleasure that I have signed 
Senate Joint Resolution 212, authorizing an in- 
terest-free loan of $65,000,000 to the United Na- 
tions for construction of its headquarters in New 
York. The resolution provides for an immediate 
advance of $25,000,000 by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; this will enable the United 
Nations to start construction at an early date. 

I am deeply gratified that the Congress has now 
completed action on this important measure. 

At the opening of the General Assembly of the 
bina Nations on October 22, 1946, in New York, 
I said: 


“The overwhelming majority of the American 
eople, regardless of party, support the United 
Nations. 

“They are resolved that the United States, to the 
full limit of its strength, shall contribute to the 
establishment and maintenance of a just and last- 
ing peace among the nations of the world.” 


The loan demonstrates our faith in the future 
of the United Nations and expresses the welcome 
which that organization finds within our country. 
Moreover, it is another — of the solidarity 
of the American people in behalf of our national 
policy of strengthening the United Nations and 
the —_ of world peace and security for which 
it stands. 


Policy on Disclosing{Files on Representatives 
of International Groups 


Letter from Secretary Marshall to Senator 
Revercomb* 


[Released to the press August 13) 
August 7, 1948 

My pear Senator: I have read your letter of 
August 5 asking the Department to produce or 
make accessible the files which are in its custody 
“relating to persons who have been admitted into 
the United States of America as affiliates of or ac- 
credited to either the United Nations or Unrra, 
or other international organizations”. 

The visa files which you have requested, and 
related files, contain investigative material pro- 
vided to the Department by other agencies of the 

overnment. Section 161 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 USC 22) authorizes the head of each Depart- 
ment to prescribe regulations for the custody, use, 


*Mr. Revercomb is Chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Immigration and Naturalization. 
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and preservation of Departmental records and 
papers. The investigative agencies of the govern- 
ment have advised the Department of State that 
their investigative reports, which have been made 
available to the Department, may not be disclosed 
without specific prior approval by them. 

Much cataial in the files has been obtained by 
our diplomatic and consular establishments abroad 
from confidential sources which must be protected. 
Disclosure of this material, and its sources, would 
hamper the work of the missions abroad. It would 
also, in certain cases, place the source of the in- 
formation in personal jeopardy. 

Furthermore, disclosure of the files would em- 
barrass the conduct of foreign relations of the 
United States. Material in the files relates to 
confidential negotiations with other governments, 
disclosure of which would not be in the public 
interest. 

I must, therefore, respectfully refuse to produce 
the files which you have requested, or to permit 
access to them. 

Faithfully yours, 





WX 


Resignation of Ray Atherton 
as Ambassador to Canada and 
Appointment to General Assembly 


The President on August 6 accepted the resigna- 
tion of Ray Atherton as United States Ambas- 
sador to Canada and appointed him an Alternate 
Delegate, U.S. Delegation, to the forthcoming 
General Assembly of the United Nations at Paris.’ 

Mr. Atherton was named Minister to Canada 
on July 8, 1943, and became the first United States 


* For texts of the President’s and Mr. Atherton’s letters 
see White House press release of Aug. 6, 1948. 

7 [U.N. doc. A/579, July 20, 1948.] 

* For the first report, see Special Supplement to Atomic 
Energy Commission Official Records, first year (republi- 
cation of documents AEC/18/Rev. 1 and AEC/18/Rev. 1/ 
Corr. 1) [Department of State publication 2737]. 

For the second report, see Special Supplement to Atomic 
Energy Commission Oficial Records, second year (repub- 
lication of document S/557) [Department of State publi- 
cation 2932]. 

For the third report, see documents AEC/31, AEC/31/ 
Corr. 1, AEC/81/Corr. 2, AEC/31/Add. 1, AEC/31/Add. 
1/Corr. 1 and AEC/31/Add. 2 [Department of State 
publication 3179]. 

* Documents S/PV.318, S/PV.321 and S/PV.325. 

* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
= — at certain designated libraries in the United 

ates. 
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Ambassador when the Legation was raised to a 
Embassy on November 19, 1943. Mr. Atherton’ 
long mission in Canada has been marked by man 
notable contributions which have played an im 
portant part in the development of the close «& 
operative relationship now existing between thgPal 




















two countries. 7 
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dot 

Transmittal of Reports of the Atomic tio! 

Energy Commission ? % 

Note by the Secretary-General -~ 
mu 


The Secretary-General has the honour to dra 
the attention of the Members of the General 
sembly to the following resolution adopted by 
Security Council at its three hundred and twenty 


fifth meeting held on 22 June 1948: 
“The Security Council, oe 
“Having received and examined the first, seco =: 
and third reports of the United Nations Atomig ,,,. 
Energy Commission, Se 
“Directs the Secretary-General to transmit to gj, 
the General Assembly and to the Member nations ;),, 
of the United Nations, the first, second and third} ,9, 
reports of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
ether with the record of the deliberations of the} ;,, 
acc Council on this subject, as a matter off ,:) 
special concern.” Co 
In accordance with the instructions given in t 
es 


resolution, the Secretary-General transmits to 
Members of the General Assembly the three 
ports of the Atomic Energy Commission ® andj 
the verbatim records of the three hundred andj ™ 
eighteenth, three hundred and twenty-first and 
three hundred and twenty-fifth meetings of the 


Security Council.* to 
Current United Nations Documents: to 
A Selected Bibliography ° ot 
Atomic Energy Commission 19 
Official Records, Third Year. No.1. Fifteenth meeting, 7 on 
May 1948. 23 pp. printed. 25¢. je 

va 

Economic and Social Council ar 


Addendum to the Interim Report to the Economic and] of 
Social Council on Teaching of the Purposes and Prin- 
ciples, the Structure and the Activities of the United 
Nations in the Schools of Member States Under Reso- 
lution 137 (II) of the General Assembly of the United} ¢ 
Nations. E/837/Add.1, July 1, 1948. 30 pp. mimeo. cli 

Report of the Third Session of the Economic Commission ag 
for Asia and the Far East. E/839, July 1, 1948. 77 pe 
pp. mimeo. ra 

Rapporteur’s Report on the First Session of the Economic] ‘ 
Commission for Latin America. E/840, July 9, 1948.} er 
57 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Secretary-General on Programme Co-opera- EF 
tion, Facilities and Liaison Arrangements with Spe 
cialized Agencies. E/842, July 9, 1948. 8 pp. mimreo. 
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haPalestine 


The Security Council acted quickly on August 
19 to bolster the Palestine truce after Count Berna- 
dotte, the U.N. mediator, had cabled that the situa- 
tion was “getting out of hand”. 

Adopting a resolution sponsored jointly by the 
United States, Great Britain, Canada, and ama 
the Council warned both Jews and Arabs that the 
must control dissidents among them and punis 
truce violators. Neither may violate the truce on 
the ground of reprisal, nor may they gain advan- 
tage politically or militarily through truce viola- 
tion. 

The tense situation in Palestine was heightened 
recently by the destruction of the Latrun water 

umps, upon which Jerusalem had counted for 





i increased water supplies. This situation was dis- 


cussed in the Council on August 13 and was fol- 
lowed on August 18 with a statement by the United 
States Delegate, Philip C. Jessup, that “no one of 
the states concerned, no group of the states con- 
cerned, can terminate the truce.” 

“It is the view of the United States that the 
truce can be terminated only by the Security Coun- 
cil,’ he maintained, contending that the Security 
Council on July 15 decided that “the truce shall 
remain in effect until the future situation in Pal- 
estine is adjusted by peaceful means.” 

“I am not aware of any circumstances which 
Council to revoke or 
modify that resolution unless it should be neces- 
sary to order measures under chapter VII against 
any party which repudiates the truce and resorts 
to war,” he said. 

Other Palestine developments: 

1. Ambassador Austin on August 16 forwarded 
to Secretary-General Trygve Lie a summary of 
aid given by the United States and its nationals 
to refugees. It disclosed that from March 31, 
1946, through April 30, 1948, U.S. visas were 
issued to 34,865 refugees, of whom 22,747 were 
jews. The United States has acted to achieve acti- 
vation of the International Refugee Organization 
and contributes $71,000,000 a year or 45.7 percent 
of its budget. 

The United States Government is “seriousl 
alarmed” at the “desperate plight of many dnb 
refugees, Austin said. He cited clothing, medi- 
cines, and other relief furnished by voluntary 
agencies and expressed the hope that a direct ap- 
peal from the mediator for additional supplies 
“will be met with the traditional American gen- 
erosity toward those in need.” 

2. The International Children’s Emergency 
Fund announced that the first shipment of sup- 
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mg ranging from dried milk to DDT, for Near 
ast refugees will leave the United States by shi 
August 24. They are part of a $411,000 eather Borers 
emergency program. 

3. Secretary of State Marshall announced that 
the United States will furnish 125 additional ob- 
servers for Palestine as requested by the mediator, 
bringing total American observer strength to 250. 

4. President Truman told a press conference 
that no American troops, as such, will be sent to 
Palestine, but if the United Nations orders a police 
force to Palestine, in which other nations take 
part, the United States will furnish its share. 


Trieste 


Security Council rejection on August 19 of 
Yugoslav accusations concerning Trieste ended 
discussion of this problem. Only the Soviet Union 
and the Ukraine voted for the resolution, which 
sought to nullify certain agreements between the 
U.S.-U.K. zone of Trieste and Italy on the ground 
that they violate the Italian peace treaty. The 
other nine members abstained. 

A Ukraine proposal designed to reopen the ques- 
tion of appointing a governor for the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste also was voted down 4 to 0 with 
6 abstentions. 


U.N. Headquarters Construction 


The first $25,000,000 of the authorized $65,000,- 
000 headquarters-construction loan will be avail- 
able early in the week of August 23, Warren R. 
Austin, U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions, informed the United Nations on August 17. 

Two days later Mr. Austin presided at a meet- 
ing of the U.N. Headquarters Advisory Commit- 
tee, where plans were approved for beginning 
excavation work during September. Mr. Austin 
said : 

“ . . the progress in obtaining funds for this 
great project has been matched by progress in the 
plans for construction. The site is practically 
cleared, and excavation for the foundation can 
begin within a few weeks. The cooperation of the 
officials of the city of New York has been an indis- 
pensable contribution to the rapid and coordinated 
advancement of the planning under the direction 
of Mr. Wallace Harrison.” 


After this issue the Butitetin will discontinue this 
weekly feature until the opening of the General Assembly 
in Paris on Sept. 21, 1948. 

* The text of the resolution will appear in the BULLETIN 
of Aug. 29, 1948. 
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Baikan Commission Reports 

The U.N. Special Committee on the Balkans 
reported on August 20 that aid received from 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia by the Greek 

errilias, if continued, constitutes a threat to 
international peace demanding continued vigi- 
lance by the United Nations.* 

Formal conclusions of the Committee, which was 
established by the General Assembly by a resolu- 
tion adopted October 21, 1947, included the follow- 
ing: 


“It appears to the Special Committee that the 
Greek guerrillas have received aid and assistance 
from Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia; that they 
have been furnished with war material and other 
supplies from those countries; that they have been 
allowed to use the territories of Albania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia for tactical operations; and that 
after rest or medical treatment in the territories 
of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, their return 
to Greece has been facilitated. The Special Com- 
mittee further finds that moral support has been 
given to the guerrillas through government-con- 
trolled radio stations, the existence of the broad- 
casting station of the Greek guerrillas on Yugo- 
slav soil, and the systematic organisation of aid 
committees. This assistance has been on such a 
scale that the Special Committee has concluded 
that it has been given with the knowledge of the 
Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. 

“So long as events along the northern borders 
of Greece show that support is being given to the 
Greek guerrillas from Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, the Special Committee is convinced 
that a threat to the political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Greece will exist, and inter- 
national peace and security in the Balkans will be 
endangered.” 


The meg recommendation of the Committee 
is as follows: 


“As long as the present disturbed conditions 
along the northern frontiers of Greece continue, 
it is, in the opinion of the Special Committee, 
essential that the functions of exercising vigilance 
with regard to the relations between Albania, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia and Greece and of endeavour- 
ing to bring about a peaceful settlement of existing 
tension and difficulties remain entrusted to an 
agency of the United Nations.” 


*The report will be printed together with an introduc- 
bow article in Documents and State Papers for September 
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The action of the Committee was unanimously 
approved by the nine member countries who ac- 
tively participated in the work, except that Aus. 
tralia entered a reservation to the scope of author- 
ity given to observer teams along the Greek border, 
Other members of the Committee were Brazil, 
China, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
Seats were held open for Poland and the Soviet 
Union but were never occupied. 

Admiral Alan G. Kirk was the United States 
Representative on the Committee. Mr. Gerald A. 
Drew was Deputy Representative. 


Ceylon Membership Vetoed 


The Soviet Union on August 18 vetoed the appli- 
cation of Ceylon for membership in the United 
Nations. This action in the Security Council pre- 
vents the General Assembly from acting on the 
application when it convenes next month. 

mbassador Warren R. Austin, for the United 
States, was one of several of the Security Council 
members who spoke in favor of Ceylon. 


Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council is planning 
to adjourn its seventh session in Geneva on Au 
25. Its main decision was to forego committee 
consideration of three major subjects—the work 
of the Conference on Freedom of Information, the 
Declaration on Human Rights, and the genocide 
convention—to discuss these matters in plenary 
session and then to transmit them to the General 
Assembly without recommendation. 

The Council also dropped five items from its 
agenda, including the question of establishing an 
Economic Committee for the Middle East and the 
appointment of an Economic Board for Palestine 
as envisioned under the Palestine partition resolu- 
tion. 

A lengthy discussion of membership in the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East was 
concluded with adoption of an Australian resolu- 
tion deciding that no action was needed at this ses- 
sion of the Council. 

Major debate in plenary session centered around 
the report of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, with the Soviet Delegate attacking its record 
and offering a resolution to increase labor repre- 
sentation within the organization. Willard 
Thorp, the U.S. Delegate, counterattacked with an 
historical analysis disproving Marxist theories. 
He explained the safeguards of free labor in the 
United States and expressed a hope that the Ino 
would show more concern for the worker in coun- 
tries where the only employer is the government. 
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gust! 14 months ago in the short epoch-making speech 


No policy of the United States, within my recol- 
lection, has had such extensive public discussion 
before it was adopted, and to none has the labor 
movement of this country contributed as fully as 
the European Recovery Program. You will recall 
the main steps. The major labor organizations 
were quick to realize the importance of the idea 
which the Secretary of State put forth at Harvard 


which laid the basis for the Marshall Plan. At 
the conventions of the AF of L and the CIO last 
fall, both organizations declared their support and 
their desire to contribute to the European Recove 
Program. Secretary Marshall’s speech at the CI 
convention was a recognition of all labor’s place in 
the Recovery Program. On the Harriman Com- 
mittee—the President’s Committee on Foreign Aid 
to advise both the Administration and Congress on 
general public policy—the representatives of labor 
played a large part. Understanding the feelings 
of the self-respecting mass of the European work- 
ers, they did much to bring about the Harriman 
Committee’s clear-cut recommendation against at- 
taching any political strings to American aid. In 
the public debate which continued over many 
months and in the exhaustive congressional hear- 
ings on the legislation and appropriation for Euro- 
an recovery, the representatives of organized 
abor played a broad-gauged and constructive role. 
They did a great deal to clarify public thinking, 
not only in labor circles but throughout the com- 
munity. Now that the Program has been enacted, 
labor is playing a large part in its administra- 
tion—but to that I wish to come later. 
The aims of the Recovery Program cannot help 
ing close to the heart and mind of American 
labor. Labor has a vital stake in the humanitarian 
aims, in the economic necessity, and in the political 
logic which are the reasons for the Recovery Pro- 
gram. Let us consider each of those for a moment. 
Labor shares the generosity of inspiration of the 
Recovery Program. Trade-unionists have been 
contributing generously to foreign relief and re- 
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Labor’s Role in the European Recovery Program 
BY PAUL H. NITZE! 


Deputy to the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


habilitation. They have given to the general relief 
funds to help the war-torn countries who first stood 
up against the Nazi menace. And they have given 
to the special relief funds fur the trade-union vic- 
tims of Fascism, the underground trade-union 
movements in occupied Europe, and the reborn 
free-labor movements. They are now helping the 
organizations of labor in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many which are on the firing line of liberty against 
another form of enslavement. 

Labor is also aware of the economic necessity for 
the Recovery Program. “Poverty anywhere con- 
stitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere”, as the 
Philadelphia charter adopted by the International 
Labor Conference of 1944 stated. Labor generally 
knows that the maintenance of our high levels of 
economic activity and the chances of keeping and 
broadening our national prosperity depend upon 
the revival of active wal trade and the increase 
of the world’s prosperity. 

This, broad general interest is sometimes lost 
sight of in the shuffle of immediate special inter- 
ests. Some labor spokesmen may still be isolation- 
ists in their economic thinking and may still hope 
to achieve prosperity behind high tariff walls— 
just as some businessmen and farmers do. That 
is probably unavoidable, and the reconciliation of 
these special interests with the community interest 
is one of the tasks of a democracy. Most of the 
labor movement, however, realizes it has a direct 
economic stake in restoring Europe’s physical 
plant. Labor knows that only by such restoration 
can Europe support itself out of its own work 
and sell its products to other countries, including 
our own. For working people to build barriers 
against the products of another people’s work is a 
concept which is losing its appeal to thinking peo- 
ple in the labor movement. 

The political aims of the European Recovery 


1 Excerpts from an address made before the Philadelphia 
Labor Education Association at Pendle Hill, Pa., on Aug. 
15, 1948, and released to the press on the same date. 
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Program are the aims which the labor move- 
ment—all but a small minority of the American 
labor movement—has already set for itself. Those 
aims are democracy and peace. We need not be 
self-conscious about stating great aims for a great 
program. 

Economic recovery alone will not guarantee the 
survival of democracy in Europe—but without 
economic recovery, democracy has little chance to 
survive against its enemies on the extreme left and 
right. Similarly, democracy alone will not guar- 
antee the peace in Europe and the world—but 
without democracy in western Europe, there is 
little chance to keep the peace. 

The fight for democracy is no new fight in the 
long history of the working people. It is, in a 
sense, the history of the labor movement, of its 
best aspirations and of its deepest needs. Like all 
great aspirations, there have been departures from 
it and many crimes committed in its name. But 
the workers themselves have generally recognized 
these betrayals. In Europe and the United States 
today the overwhelming majority of labor’s rank 
and file and labor’s leaders realize that any totali- 
tarianism, whatever its color and whatever its 
calculated misuse of the name of labor, is fatal to 
the rights of labor. 

The Cominform has chosen to make its greatest 
fight against the Recovery Program among the 
oe class of Europe. Democratic labor has 
accepted this challenge. And the workers of 
Europe have shown their political maturity, de- 
spite all the hardships of daily living, despite all 
the hope of better things too long deferred after 
the war’s end, and despite the uncertainties of 
democratic political life. During the past year 
the workers of Italy have rejected Communist ap- 

eals to violence; the workers of France have re- 

used to stay out on political strikes at the bidding 
of Communist leaders; the workers of Western 
Germany and of Berlin have refused to bow to 
Communist intimidation. 

Where democracy is at stake, peace is at stake. 
Peace is a crusade upon which the labor move- 
ments of the world have long been embarked. Let 
us be frank about the methods of this great cru- 
sade. Labor has often sought peace by methods 
too sentimental and soft-headed. Pious declara- 
tions have been sometimes substituted for hard 
thinking, and pacifist talk has been substituted for 
the work of international organization. But labor 
has shared these lapses into sentimentality with 
the rest of the community. If the labor move- 
ments have been led into wars of aggression, at 
least they have not been the leaders. We are all 
somewhat harder headed today in the search for 

eace than we were a decade or a generation ago. 
have the strong impression that American labor 
is not going to allow the banner of peace to become 
a monopoly in the hands of self-appointed Mes- 
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siahs whose chief qualification is innocence, 9 
the cynical party-liners who generally manage 
surround the innocents. 

Peace requires economically self-supporting 
nations with decent standards of living. The 
United Nations can work, in the long run, only] 
its members are healthy enough to stand on thei 
own feet. But peace and self-support also weg ire 
that these nations cooperate among themselve 
That means international organization and the 
habit of a greater economic and political coopera: 
tion than we have yet seen. 

Labor has a great stake in and a great respon. 
sibility for furthering peaceful and creative in. 
ternational organization, along both economic an 
ten ni lines. Labor, in this country and abroad 

as long recognized the common cause of men of 

ood will everywhere. This takes an effort of 
imagination in this country, which is the size of 
continent. But the effort is being made, and the 
old isolationist shell has been cracked. In Europe, 
history and geography and a noble ideal have long 
stimulated working people to try to transcen¢ 
national barriers by the international organiza 
tion of labor itself and by the support of world. 
peace efforts by the governments. Some of the 
recent effort at international trade-union federa- 
tion has been nullified by the politics of the totali- 
tarians. Nevertheless, the ideal remains stro 
among all the democratic labor groups of Eng! 
and the Continent. Here and in Europe la 
increasingly realizes its stake in closer economi 
and political collaboration. : 

This economic and political collaboration ¥ 
what the Recovery Program gives Europe the op- 
portunity and the impetus to achieve. This 3 
what the Organization for European Economit 
Cooperation, which is now taking on shape and 
staff and spirit at Paris, makes it possible for the 
16 nations of the Err to do. This is what the 
Brussels Pact of the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands seeks 
to do in both the economic and political realms 
and what the recent Vandenberg resolution of the 
United States Senate seeks to encourage by Amer- 
ican association with such regional efforts. To 
these efforts and to the whole idea of international 
cooperation labor can give great support if it 
remains true to the best tradition of its historic 
international-mindedness. It took a long step i 
that direction by the creation, in March of this 
year, of the Erp Trade Union Advisory Commit 
tee, which brings together all the democratic labor 
organizations of Europe and the AF of L, CIO, 
and railway labor organizations. 

The difficulties in the way are enormous. Labor 
leaders in Europe are already tackling some of 
these difficulties. They have begun talks on wagt 
differentials and price differentials between coun- 
tries with competitive industries. They are dis 
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cussing plans of industrial development among 
neighboring countries so as to replace the old de- 
sire for self-sufficiency with more efficient produc- 
tion through specialized industries which can pro- 
duce more cheaply for wider markets. They are 
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only jf| doing what they can to reduce the economic and 
n their} psychological barriers in the way of emigration 
‘equird of workers from areas of labor surplus to coun- 
sala tries of manpower shortages. These and a hun- 
nd thq dred other real difficulties they face. But the 
opera} stakes for labor and the whole community in the 


solution of these problems are nothing less than 
vital. They are vital in the literal sense of the 
word—economic life and growth, individual 
liberty, and political survival. 

I have been talking about both European and 
American labor. American labor has a special 
ort off Stake and a special responsibility in the success of 
1e of ;| the Recovery Program. It is impossible to exag- 
nd the getate the importance to Europe of the support 
urope, and participation which American labor organiza- 
e long| tions have brought to the Program. They have 

| been all the more effective because the labor organi- 


espon- 
ive in- 
Lic an¢ 
bros ( 
nen of 


anal zations have been united in their work for Ere. In 
world. Europe, representatives of the CIO and AF of L 


of the| and railway labor have worked together as spokes- 


edera- 
totali- 


men for American labor. Their work has been a 
major element in gaining the support of European 
labor for the Recovery Program. And we know 
that without that support there can be no real 
recovery. 

Europe needs to make a productive effort now 
akin to the effort which this country made in 
.{ mobilizing its war production between 1940 and 
1944. The American war-production record would 
have been inconceivable without the wholehearted 
- | support of American labor. So the European pro- 
duction program is inconceivable without a wide 
measure of support among the workers of Europe. 

Perhaps you will think that European workers 
should have naturally and unquestionably em- 
braced the program of American aid without 
which their national economic recovery would be 
far more difficult, if not impossible. But there are 
| many misconceptions about the United States cur- 
rent in Europe. It was at first hard for many 
Europeans to understand the combination of genu- 
ine unselfishness and farsighted self-interest which 
prompted the offer that Secretary Marshall made 
in June 1947. For years the Nazis, and now the 
Communists, repeated the same half-true phrases 
about the capitalist United States and made the 
same false charges about American economic 
imperialism, so that people in Europe did not 
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all immediately and naturally understand our 
purposes. 

Differences between European poverty and 
American wealth have made mutual understand- 
ing hard. Differences between countries that were 
bombed and a country that was spared bombing 
differences between sensitive people who suffer 
German occupation and this country which knew 
no occupation—all these make understanding of 
our aims harder. American labor’s participation 
in the Err has had a profound significance in 
showing European il that the program will 
never be used by us to do what the Cominform says 
we want to do, that is, turn Europe into a colony 
of the United States. To 100 million European 
workers the part which American labor plays in 
the program is a guarantee that we mean it when 
we say that we do not wish to infringe on the 
political independence of Europe’s nations. 

European workers are being told that the Mar- 
shall Plan is an instrument which will be utilized 
to impose upon them a system of what the Soviets 
refer to as monopoly-capitalism under which they 
would have no opportunity to acquire a decent ex- 
istence for themselves and their families. It falls 
primarily upon American labor organizations and 
particularly the representatives of labor who are 
participating in the program abroad to point out 
the many benefits allieh our workers enjoy and 
the immense strides which labor in America has 
made toward gaining an independent and re- 
spected position in our society. European workers 
must be convinced that when they reject the 
tyranny of Communism a are not merely put- 
ting themselves under a different tyranny. 

Another responsibility which American labor 
has is to aid in the development of increased pro- 
ductivity and increased efficiency of industry in 
Europe. Our labor people do not assume airs of 
inherent American superiority; they do not seek 
to dictate methods of work to people of other 
countries working with different machines under 
different conditions. But we do happen to have 
an industrial plant which during the war was en- 
larged and improved—not under-maintained, 
plundered, and damaged, as were Europe’s fac- 
tories and machines. We have a great industrial 
organization and high productivity in many of 
the industries most important in reconstruction. 
American labor’s representatives, therefore, may 
be able to share some of the experience they have 
in the increase of productivity, some of their ideas 
on industrial organization, on methods, and proc- 
esses with both | en as labor and management. 
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Policy Toward New Korean Government 


[Released to the press August 12] 

In the Joint Declaration issued at Cairo on 
December 1, 1943, the three subscribing powers— 
the United States, China, and Great Britain—ex- 

ressed their determination “that in due course 

orea shall become free and independent”. This 
determination was reaffirmed in the Potsdam Dec- 
laration of July 26, 1945, with which the Soviet 
Union associated itself upon its declaration of war 
against Japan on August 8 of that year. On 
December 27, 1945, in Moscow the Foreign Min- 
isters of the Soviet Union, the United States, and 
Great Britain concluded an agreement, later ad- 
hered to by the Government of China, designed 
to re-establish Korea as an independent state. 

Although the annexation of Korea by Japan was 
effectively terminated with the occupation of that 
country by the armed forces of the Soviet Union 
and the United States in August and September 
1945, the freedom and independence of Korea so 
solemnly pledged by the Four Powers have proved 
slow of realization. After nearly two years of 
painstaking but unavailing effort to give effect 
to those pledges through negotiations with the 
other occupying power, the United States Gov- 
ernment, on September 17, 1947, laid the problem 
of Korean independence before the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. The will of an 
overwhelming majority of that body was ex- 
pressed in two resolutions adopted by it on Novem- 
ber 14, 1947, the purpose of which was to make 
it possible for the Korean people to attain their 
long-sought freedom and independence through 
the holding of free and democratic elections and 
the establishment, on the basis thereof, of a 
national government. 

In pursuance of those resolutions, elections were 
held in Korea on May 10 of this year, under the 
observation of the United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea, for the purpose of electing 
representatives to a National Assembly which 
might in turn form a national government. The 
National Assembly so elected convened on May 
31 and has proceeded to form a government—a 
government in which it is hoped that the people 
of north Korea, who were prevented from partici- 
pating in the May 10 elections by the refusal of 
the Soviet Union to permit the implementation of 
the General Assembly resolutions in its zone of 
occupation, will be free in due course to assume 
their rightful role. Notification of the formation 
of the new government was communicated to the 
United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea 
on August 6, 1948. 
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It is the view of the United States Government 
that the Korean Government so established is en- 
titled to be regarded as the Government of Korea 
envisaged by the General Assembly resolution of 
November 14, 1947. Pending consideration by the 
General Assembly at its forthcoming Third Ses. Tot 
sion of the report of the United Nations Tempo- 1 | 
rary Commission on Korea, the United States,}, 7, 
pursuant to its responsibility as occupying power, ff: ,,, 
is sending to Seoul a special representative who fet, 
will be authorized to carry on negotiations with§y a: 
that Government, in consultation with the United }on 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea, con-fhe | 
cerning the implementation of the further pro-fun 
visions set forth in paragraph 4 of the second of fion 
the General Assembly resolutions of November 14,} Pt 
1947. As such special representative the Presi- ou 
dent has named John J. Muccio of Rhode Island, }) 19 
who will have the personal rank of Ambassador. 





United States Advisory Commission T 
on Information Appointed 

























The President on August 9 announced the ap- 
pointment of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information as required by Public Law 402,hgre 
80th Congress (United States Information andptat 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948). imp 

Members of the Commission, chosen to represent f*?*, 
the public interest, come from a cross section of 7 
professional, business, and public-service back- : f 


ground and are as follows: 4y 
Mark Ethridge, Chairman, Publisher, Louisville Courierjind - 


Journal, Louisville, Ky. 
Mark A. May, Director, Institute of Human Relations, Yale] , 
University, New Haven, Conn. 
Justin Miller, President, National Association of Broad 
casters, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Philip D. Reed, Chairman, General Electric Company, New }°Fe! 
York, N. Y. in th 
Erwin D. Canham, Editor, Christian Science Monitor, andjion 
President, American Society of Newspaper Editors {duce 
Boston, Mass. Cites 


of 7 
Unit 
peric 


The Advisory Commission is charged with re 
sponsibility for formulating and recommending 
to the Secretary of State informational policies} 
and programs to promote a better understanding] oa 
of the United States in other countries and to im-},,4. 
crease mutual understanding between the people}p,,, 
of the United States and the peoples of other coulhyide, 


tries. 00,0 
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ment 
iS en- 
Corea 
on of 
y the [Released to the press by the White House August 4] 
Ses. fo the Congress of the United States: 
mp0! I transmit herewith a Report of the National 
tates, Ii dvisory Council on International Monetary and 
Wel, Financial Problems ' covering its operations from 
who fetober 1, 1947 to March 31, 1948, and describing 
with n accordance with Section 4 (5) (5) of the Bret- 
nitedfton Woods Agreements Act, the participation of 
con-fhe United States in the International Monetary 
pro- fund and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
id offion and Development for the above period. 
or 14, Previous reports of the National Advisory 
>regi- Founcil were transmitted to the Congress on March 
land, f 1946, March 8, 1946, January 13, 1947, June 26, 


ador. 





[Released to the press by the Treasury Department August 4] 


The report analyzes the major financial prob- 
lems of the postwar period and describes the back- 
ground of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. 
e ap-} The report also deals with recent developments 
amis-fin connection with the Anglo-American financial 
agreement and credits extended by the United 
pe States Government agencies such as the Export- 
Import Bank, as well as with considerations un- 
esent{(erlying the extension of financial assistance to 
on of|-hina, to the German Bizone and to France, Italy, 
back. 1d Austria in the form of interim aid. A résumé 
of the affairs of the International Monetary Fund 
und the International Bank for Reconstruction 
d Development is given for the six-month period 
etober 1, 1947, to March 31, 1948. 
‘In its review of the postwar international fi- 
soa lancial situation the Council pointed out that by 
the middle of 1945 it had become clear that many 
, New}oreign countries would urgently need assistance 
in the reconstruction of their economies. In addi- 
r, andjtion to widespread physical damage, the war pro- 
ditors duced serious economic dislocations. The report 
tites the difficulties in connection with the balance 
of payments between these countries and the 
ding United States. In the two and one-half year 
Jicies|Petiod ending December 31, 1947, foreign coun- 
aiding ries received a total of $41,600,000,000 in goods and 
. Siervices from the United States while their ex- 
to ie “se to this country were only $19,200,000,000. 
“lforeign-aid programs of the United States pro- 
coulWided $14,600,000,000 and the countries used $5,- 
600,000,000 of their gold and dollar reserves. 
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1947, January 20, 1948 and May 18, 1948, respec- 
tively. In addition to the First Special Report on 
the Operations and Policies of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, submitted on 
May 18, 1948, previous reports on the participation 
of the United States in the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank were included in 
the reports of January 13, 1947, June 26, 1947 and 
January 20, 1948, respectively. 
Harry S. Truman. 
Tue Wurre House 


August 3, 1948 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 


As pointed out in the report, a total of $18,200,- 
000,000 of United States assistance was made 
available during the two and one-half year period 
of which all but $3,600,000,000 was utifvzed y the 
end of the period. Despite the fact that more 
than one half of all United States foreign aid was 
received by those countries which later became 
participants in the European Recovery Program, 
the unutilized funds as of December 31, 1947, were 
barely sufficient to meet the need for aid until the 
start of that program. 

During the first year of United States postwar 
aid, assistance was primarily in the form of grants 
such as those extended through Unrra, while 
in the next year and a half assistance was mostly 
in the form of loans. Over the entire period 
slightly more than one half of all aid was in loans 
while the remainder constituted grants. 

A comprehensive appendix of statistical tables 
summarizing the United States foreign-assistance 
program since July 1945 is contained in the report. 
These tables not only show the amounts made 
available to each recipient country but also, in the 
case of loans, the total postwar commitments made 
by the major United States Government lending 
agencies to each foreign country. With this re- 
port the United States Government has resumed 
publication of information on gold transactions 
with leading countries which was discontinued 
during the war. 


1 Treasury Department publication S—804, 
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U.S. Delegation to Photogrammetry Congress 


The Department of State announced on August 
9 the composition of the United States Delegation 
to the Sixth International Photogrammetry Con- 


ess and Exhibition scheduled to be held at The 
ague, September 1-10, 1948. The United States 
Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman: 

Oliver S. Reading, Chief, Section of Research, Division of 
Photogrammetry, U. 8S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Department of Commerce. 


Delegates: 

Talbert ete President, Abrams Industries, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Earl Church, Professor of Photogrammetry, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

William C. Cude, Chief, Technical Division V, Engineer 
Research and Development Laboratories, Fort Bel- 
voir, Va. 

James J. Deeg, Chief, Mapping and Charting Section, 
Photographic Laboratory, Air Matériel Command, 
Department of the Air Force. 

Lewis A. Dickerson, Chief, Photogrammetric Division, 
Army Map Service, Department of the Army. 

Leon T. Bliel, Vice President, Fairchild Aerial Surveys, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

George H. Harding, Supervisor for Astronomy, Geodesy, 
and Photogrammetry, Ohio State University Research 
Foundation, Columbus, Ohio. 

Col. Charles P. Hollstein, Chief of Staff, 311 Air Division 
Reconnaissance, Department of the Air Force. 
Virgil Kauffman, President, Aero Service Corporation, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robert H. Kingsley, Chief, Photogrammetry Division, 
Aeronautical Chart Service, Department of the Air 
Force. 

Col. John G. Ladd, Chief of Engineer Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Office of the Chief of Engineers, Department of 
the Army. 

Edmond §S. Massie, Jr., Assistant Chief, Aerial Photog- 
raphy and Mapping Section, Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; President, American Society 
of Photogrammetry. 

G. Carper Tewinkel, Assistant Chief, Section of Research, 
Division of Photogrammetry, U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce. 


The purpose of the Congress and Exhibition is 
to examine photogrammetric developments with 
particular emphasis upon the application of the 
photogrammetric system in such fields as topo- 
graphic survey work, architecture, surgery, bal- 
listics, and criminology. The subjects to be con- 
sidered at the meeting will include: photography 
and its techniques (including electronic methods) ; 
plotting (theory, means, and results) ; aerial tri- 
angulation and its application in geodesy (includ- 
ing electronic methods) ; application of photo- 
grammetry and aerial photography for surveying 
the earth’s surface; application of photogram- 
metry in various spheres; application of photo- 
grammetry in medicine; and training, terminol- 
ogy, and bibliography. 

The Fifth Congress and Exhibition was held 
at Rome September 24—October 10, 1938. 
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Soviet Draft Convention—Continued from page 224 


for longer term economic development. For tl 
present and the immediate future, moreover, th Th 
United States has direct concern with Danubi ari 
navigation in Austria and Germany througioce 
which the navigable Danube flows. That section@f, a: 
the river, under both the Soviet and the Americagipri; 
draft, would come under the jurisdiction of thihe ¢ 
Danube Commission. But of course a Commi¥ p; 
sion in which a riparian authority had no voigbyec; 
could not exercise that jurisdiction in Germany 7) 
In presenting the amendment the United Staty, 
is more concerned with the principle of nonripay 
ian representation on the commission than wilBjat, 
insisting on the inclusion of particular states, 
wish to point out that the United States does no 
insist on being a permanent member of the com 
mission. At such time as Austria and German 
become members, and provisions are made f 
adequate nonriparian representation, the Uni 
States would be prepared to give up its place ¢ 
the commission. Three nonriparian states repre 
sented at this conference are not the only ones wit} Th 
an interest in freedom of navigation on the Dango tl 
ube. The Danube is important to European reptat 
covery and world trade. These interests shoulgeser 
have proper representation on the proposed Daafion | 
ube Commission along with the more direct intems P: 
ests of the riparian states. TI 
I come now to the second paragraph of théado 
United States amendment: Dffic: 


“Germany shall be admitted to full equal mer = 
bership on the Danube River Commission UPd nal 
entry into force of the treaty of peace with Ger, 
many or before that time by agreement betwee, uf 
the states parties to the present convention.” i 

It seems beyond contradiction that Germany Milic 
an important riparian state which, when it 
turns to the community of nations, should have 
seat on the Danube Commission. Should this } 
denied, the commission could hardly obtain fro 
Germany the cooperation necessary for an inte 
national regime to function along the entire nav 
gable length of the river. 

The logical time for Germany to be admitted T) 
would be the date of entry into force of the peaclari 
treaty with Germany. In order to maintain flexipcto 
bility, we have included also a provision that amfrai 
earlier date might be set by agreement among th 
states parties to the Danube convention. vith 

ri 
if aj 
of tl 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE ire 
une: 
Consular C 


The consulate at Marseille, France, was raised to 'B 
rank of Consulate General, effective August 16, 1948. p. 36 
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224 sident-Elect of Cuba to Visit U.S. 


or th [Released to the press by the White House August 12] 
nub) ¥ The President announced on August 12 that Dr. 
nubia~arlos Prio Socarras, President-elect of Cuba, has 
hrougkecepted an invitation to visit the United States. 
t10N fe and Sefiora de Prio are expected to arrive here 


neric 
of 
ommis 
O Voi 
rman 


ing the latter half of November and will be 
he guests of the President and Mrs. Truman. 
Dr. Prio will be inaugurated on October 10 as 
esident of Cuba. 
The President stated that he was eager to meet 
State, Prio personally and looked forward to ex- 
nripalnding him a most cordial welcome to the United 
n Wit ates. 
ites, 
oes nd 
1e@ Com 
rman 
sprican Officials To Attend Inaugural 
monies for President of Paraguay 
repre [Released to the press on August 10] 


es wit} The Department of State announced on August 
e Dan the appointment of Fletcher Warren, United 
2an restates Ambassador to Paraguay, as Special Rep- 
















shoulgesentative of President Truman for the inaugura- 
d Damion on August 15, 1948, of Natalicio J. Gonzalez 
; intems President of Paraguay. 

The following have been named aides to Ambas- 





of thtdor Warren for this beri, Foreign Service 
)ficer Archibald R. Randolph, Second Secretary ; 
| memf*Ptain Ranson Fullinwider, Naval Attaché at 
mesuncién and Buenos Aires, Naval Aide; Lieu- 
na “fenant Colonel Donald L. Durfee, Assistant Mili- 
twealtt Attaché at Rio de Janeiro, Army Aide; 
eWe@Major Samuel J. Skousen, Military Air Attaché 
™ t Asuncién, Air Force Aide; and Foreign Service 


any pilicer Henry A. Hoyt, Second Secretary. 
it re ' 






have 
this b 


a J bbean Commission Agreement Enters 
e nav -U Force 


[Released to the press August 13] 


mitted The agreement for the establishment of the 
> peaaribbean Commission, signed at Washington on 
n flexictober 30, 1946, on behalf of the United States, 
hat afrance, the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom 
ng thf Great Britain and Northern Ireland, entered 
into force on August 6, 1948, upon the deposit 
ith the United States Government of the notice 
if approval of the agreement by the Government 
if the Netherlands.* Notices of approval of the 
greement had been deposited previously by the 
— her three signatory Governments. 


| to thd *Burierin of Nov. 17, 1946, p. 920, and Mar. 14, 1948, 
1948. p. 360. 
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Procedure for Filing War Claims 
for Looted Property in Japan 


[Released to the press August 9] 


The Department of State on August 9 warned 
persons who lost property by looting from areas 
conan by the Japanege to file promptly claims 
for the recovery of such property. It was pointed 
out that substantial quantities of unidentified loot 
have been located in Japan for which no claims 
have been filed and that unless valid claims are 
forthcoming such property may be liquidated. 
Department officials also pointed out that under 
existing directives Scar is not required to accept 
claims for restitution of property after March 1949 
except claims with respect to property which has 
not been identified by that date. 

In general, claims for restitution should be filed 
with the present government of the area from 
which the property was looted. The Department 
of State is prepared to accept such claims on behalf 
of United States nationals for forwarding to the 
appenerags foreign government. Claims should 
describe the property as fully as possible to facili- 
tate its identification, should state the circum- 
stances under which it disappeared, and should be 
accompanied by proof of ownership. 


UNRRA Reports Submitted to Congress 


On August 13, 1948, the President transmitted 
to the Congress the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth —- Reports of expenditures and 
operations under the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration Joint Resolution, 
Public Law 267, 78th Congress, approved March 
28, 1944 (58 Stat. 122). These reports cover the 
periods from July 1, 1947, through September 30, 
1947; from October 1, 1947, through December 31, 
1947; and from January 1, 1948, through March 
31, 1948. 

As a consequence of the substantial closure of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration’s activities on June 30, 1947, these re- 
ports are limited to a statement of the status of 
—— States appropriations as of December 31, 
1947. 


U. S. Engineer Awarded Grant-in-Aid 


S. S. Steinberg, dean of the school of engineerin 
of the University of Maryland, has been award 
a grant-in-aid by the Department of State to en- 
able him to complete a survey of engineerin 
schools in the other American republics whic 
he began in 1945 under the Department’s travel- 


grant program. 
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Supplemental Appropriation Request 
for Displaced Persons Commission 


The President submitted to Congress on August 
2 supplemental estimates of appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1949 totaling $11,305,800. 

The funds requested are limited almost entirely 
to two categories: (1) to implement legislation 
enacted just prior to the congressional recess in 
June for which no funds were appropriated ; and 
(2) to provide additional funds in cases where 
available funds were inadequate to carry out the 
intent of the laws enacted by the present Congress. 

The President’s recommendations include $6,- 
000,000 for the Federal Security Agency; $3,075,- 
800 for the Civil Service Commission ; $2,000,000 
for the Displaced Persons Commission ; $100,000 
for the Motor Carrier Claims Commission; and 
$130,000 for the Bureau of Mines. 

The $2,000,000 supplemental request for the 
Displaced Persons Commission is to enable the 
Commission to inaugurate operations on a scale 
which will permit an annual average of 100,000 
displaced persons to immigrate to the United 
States, ile an initial appropriation of $2,000,- 
000 has been made, that amount is insufficient to 
enable the Commission to function at a speed 
which will assure the movement of displaced per- 
sons at the rate contemplated in the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948. Unless additional funds are 
made available, there will be a material reduction 
in the number of displaced persons who can be 
brought to the United States during the fiscal 
year 1949. 


Addresses on UNESCO and the Danube 
Conference 


On July 23, Assistant Secretary Norton was 
interviewed by Leif Eid over the National Broad- 
casting Company regarding the Conference To 
Consider Free Navigation of the Danube; for the 
text of this broadcast, see Department of State 
-press release 604 of July 23, 1948. 

On July 29, Charles A. Thomson, Executive 
Secretary of the U.S. National Commission for 
Unesco, made an address on Unesco at Virginia 
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Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va.; for 
text of this address see Department of State p 
release 610 of July 29, 1948. 
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